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EDITOR 


What Kind of Business 


LAL 


Do You Teach in Your 


Business Subject? 


N every school which offers a pro- 

gram of business education, there 

rests a heavy responsibility to keep 
vital contact with the business com- 
munity in which that school is found. 
Even that city director of business edu- 
cation or that chairman of a commeréial 
department in a public high school, who 
shortsightedly disclaims a vocational ob- 
jective for his business curricula, yes, he, 
too, is strongly obligated to keep in con- 
stani and close association with his local 
business community. No teacher of a 
genuine business subject can very well 
leave out the business of his subject, and 
still say that he is really a teacher of 
business. The proposition is just that 
simple. Consequently, it is absolutely in 
order to inquire of every teacher of a 
business subject, Kind of Business 
Do You Teach in Your Subject? Is it 
business as it is practiced in the fall of 
1935 by the most successful business men 
and women of your school community? 
Do you know for a fact that it is, or are 
you just saying, ‘yes,’ without being able 
to back up that ‘yes’ with a thorough 
knowledge of your business community 
that will stand checking by your success- 
ful business leaders? Cr is it a fact that 
you have never, or not recently, taken 
the time and effort to go to your best 
local business concerns and_ study thor- 
oughly and critically those business pro- 
cedures and practices which are involved 
in the subject you teach?” “What is 
that?” the inquirer rejoins, “you are 
heatedly telling me that you are already 
overburdened with school duties and have 
no time to contact your best local busi- 
ness concerns and thus check the cor- 
rectness and soundness of the business 
applications which you teach? You are 
assuming that those business applications 
are true of the business community in 
which your students live, but you yourself 
really do not know? Do you realize 
what an amazing confession you are 
making! Are you so blind that you 
cannot see that the accuracy and sound- 
ness of the business applications you 
teach are being critically checked—to be 
sure, not by you, because you are too 
busy to discover the truth and teach it— 
but by certain of your students who 
themselves have intimate contacts with 
the business realities of their and your 
local community. Perhaps you, as the 
teacher in command, can get by in your 
teaching by arbitrarily disputing the ac- 
curacy of the students’ information, but 
they in their subdued silence, neverthe- 
less, are mercilessly condemning you as 
a superb teacher of business ignorance 
rather than of business enlightenment. 
Can you not appreciate that it is sof 
a question of not having the time to 
study and to know 1935 business as it is 
best practiced in vour school community? 
It is simply a question of taking the time 
to become well informed about what 
successful business really does, or to 
continue teaching business applications 
which are no longer true or only partially 
true. 
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“Whether you believe in the vocational 
objective of your business subject, or 
not, you cannot escape the heavy and 
constant responsibility of knowing ac- 


A Sad Commentary on 


HE United States Office of Education 

has recently prepared a bulletin in 

which there is a digest of annual re- 
ports of State Boards of Vocational Edu- 
cation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, 

In this bulletin there is a record of 
achievement in the field of readjustment 
training for unemployed people in all 
types of work for which such training 
could be given. 

The following statement which is taken 
from this report is a sad commentary on 
the status of commercial education in 
the United States. It is in every way 
true to the facts. It is a challenge to 
commercial educators who are at all con- 
cerned about that part of commercial 
education which has to do with the 
preparation of people for occupational 
life and the training of experienced com- 
mercial workers who find it necessary to 
make readjustments after beginning their 
occupational careers. 

“Former office and store workers were 
a very large part of the unemployed, 
consisting probably of the second or 
third largest group and certainly com- 
prising most of the unemployed white- 
collar workers. As none of the states or 


COMMENT 


curately and intelligently the business 
you supposedly teach in your subject. 
The nature of your choice and of the 
choices of all other teachers of business 
subjects in the United States constitutes 
the true nature of business education in 
this country. What is the choice you 
make? What kind of business will you 
continue to teach in your subject?”— 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York City. 


Commercial Education 


cities have supervisory staffs in voca- 
tiona! commercial education, or vocational 
programs, the trade and industrial’ stafts 
of the several state boards for vocational 
education rendered to the large army of 
unemployed commercial workers the same 
kind of service they gave to the indus- 
trial workers. Extensive programs of 
education and job placement were de- 
veloped in most of the states as far as 
facilities permitted. Due to the lack of 
programs of vocational education for 
commercial workers, especially for ex- 
perienced office and store workers, the 
aid given the unemployed commercial 
workers was generally not effective; for 
occupationally competent teachers of 
commercial vocations were not available, 
teaching materials suited to the needs of 
experienced workers have not been de- 
veloped, and the equipment necessary for 
vocational training usually was lacking. 
Enrollment in the commercial classes for 
the unemployed was large, but decreased 
working efficiency of the students was not 
much, if any, increased.” 

Who is responsible for this situation? 
Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The italics are mine.—I’. G. N. 


Snap Judgments 


half-baked 
problems 
in the field of commercial education 


HAT there is 1 
investigation of 


too much 
important 


cannot be denied. But one finds it diffi- 
cult to go the whole distance with Dr. 
Tonne in his short editorial in the June 
number of this magazine. Research is not 
quite a “fad” even though it is not to be 
expected that every problem in our field 
can be solved by this method at once. 
Few =— worth solving by any avail- 
able elaborate means cannot be advanced 
materially toward solution by well or- 
ganized and carefully conducted research. 

One thing that bothers me particularly 
about the statement under consideration 
is that it seems to pin too much faith on 
“objective” measurements. If we never 
conduct any research, or make any pro- 
gress, which cannot be measured with 
complete objectivity we shall find our- 
selves in a sorry plight indeed. I ques- 
tion seriously the truth of the statement 
that “the determination of best teaching 
method implies final evaluation by or- 
ganized research.” Perh: ips. the word 
“final” is the saving word in this state- 
ment. There can be no final evaluation 
of anything. Everything must be re- 
valued in the light of new knowledge 
from time to time. 

Several questions are given by Dr. 
Tonne as illustrative of questions which 


cannot be answered by research. Let’s 
look at some of them. “Shall consumer 
business education be tossed aside as out- 
side the scope of commercial education 
or shall it be included?” Until we know 
what consumer education is desirable, 
how much of what is desirable falls with- 
in the field we usually describe as com- 
mercial education, how much falls within 
the field of social science, and how much 
falls within other fields, we cannot know 
just where economic training for the 
individual can best be given. We never 
can know these facts on the basis of 
which to reach a decision without  re- 
search 

“Shall shorthand be taught from a non- 
vocational point of view?” If shorthand 
is used by a sufficiently large number of 
people for personal use as distinguished 
from vocational use,. undoubtedly we 
should teach it to some people from the 
non-vocational point of view; at least in 
some schools, and at certain times. Until 
we know the facts regarding this matter 
we have no safe guide for reaching a de- 
cision concerning it. Research alone can 
give us these facts. We cannot guess at 
them. Opinions will not suffice. 

“Should clerical and secretarial practice 
he combined in one course and be called 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Some Possibilities for Closer 
Cooperation Between the Social 
Studies and Business Education 


of possible relationship between 

the social studies and business 
education, the writer is in substan- 
tial agreement with the position set 
forth by Frederick G. Nichols, in 
his “Criticism, Comment and Chal- 
lenge.” Certain reservations, how- 
ever, are set forth below. 

Three groups of subjects in the 
secondary school curricula—the 
social studies or social sciences, busi- 
ness education, and home economics 
—bear certain closer relationships, 
at least in their non-specialized 
courses, than are found between 
these three groups and other sub- 
ject fields. These relationships war- 
rant closer examination and analysis, 
and the outcomes of such analysis 
should be to the mutual advantage 
of all in furthering the education of 
youth. It is indicative of the lib- 
erality of the business education 
group that they invite one from an- 
other field to a conference. Leaders 
in home economics seem not dis- 
posed to such a procedure; when 
they have faced certain portents, 
some of their group have apparently 
been disposed to preempt a part of 
the social science field for them- 
selves, without consideration of the 
possibilities of duplication and over- 
lapping of courses. 

Certain propositions are set forth 
here in the exploration of possible 
relationships between the social stud- 
ies and business education. It is 
hoped that they may contribute in 
some small measure to fruitful dis- 
cussion, 

1. All present indications point 
toward a much closer integration of 
materials of instruction in secondary 
school curricula during the next 
decade. Certain cautions, however, 
must be mentioned. Integration is 
already well on the way to becoming 
a slippery and facile slogan, and if 
it becomes merely a slogan, it will 
go the way of many slogans, which 
have degenerated from useful ideas 
at the hands of the many slogan- 
makers in educational endeavor. It 
seems to embody a whole range of 


T ef psi to the consideration 


Business Education, 1X (Janu- 


OCTOBER, 1935 


by W. G. Kimmel 


Managing Editor, The Social Studies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Note: 


Copies of this statement may be obtained from Miss 


Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National Council of Business Education, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


conceptions from informal correlation 
between subjects to the obliteration 
of all subject boundaries. The lat- 
ter conception, sponsored by those 
whose thinking is mainly surface in 
character and whose scholarship is 
doubtful in character, is certain to 
arouse violent opposition on the part 
of more competently-educated as 
well as more conservative teachers. 

2. In attempts to explore the pos- 
sibilities of closer integration and 
closer working relationships between 
the social sciences and business edu- 
cation, it is highly important that 
those two fields shall not compete 
for advantageous position or wage 
an under-cover or open conflict be- 
tween themselves. In order to avoid 
even the remotest possibility of dis- 
agreements, it seems desirable that 
leaders work together in conferences 
in order to find common agreements, 
before the possible relationships are 
discussed with the great body of 
teachers in both fields. In this con- 
nection, the spirit of Nichols’ posi- 
tion is desirable as a point of de- 
parture in conferences. 

2. In the light of the close lines 
drawn between the fusionists, the 
unifiers, the integrators versus the 
separate-subject protagonists in the 
social studies, it is highy desirable 
that any consideration of possible 
working relations between the social 
studies and business education be 
projected in terms of those elements 
which each field may contribute to 
the economic literacy under- 
standing of youth rather than in 
terms of specific courses. 

4. When substantial agreement 
has been gained concerning the con- 
tributions to be made by each group 
of subjects, programs and courses 


may be taken up in detail. 

3. It is the primary responsibility 
of the social studies to introduce 
youth to the many-sided world and 
the complex relationships of which he 
is a part, and to equip them with an 
understanding of the many complex 
relationships commensurate — with 
their ability to grasp them, and a 
body of working concepts to serve 
as guides in their thinking and 
actions. It is the primary responsi- 
bility of business education to help 
youth apply the more general work- 
ing concepts of the social studies to 
those areas of experience concerned 
directly with the business world and 
its practices, and to equip them with 
an understanding and those special- 
ized concepts peculiar to the business 
world and its many complex rela- 
tionships and practices. 

6. If those responsibilities are ac- 
cepted, then it becomes the province 
of the social studies in their courses 
to provide an historical setting, a 
body of working concepts, and an 
understanding of the world and the 
community in which youth live. It 
becomes, likewise, the province of 
business education, on this basis and 
taking due account of the previous 
social education and experience of 
youth, to lead such of them as choose 
to do so into the specialized area of 
business both as potential producers 
and potential consumers. 

7. The province of business edu- 
cation, from the point of view of an 
outsider, is further sub-divided into 
two major catagories: (1) Those 
introductory specialized and techni- 
cal courses of vocational character, 
concerned primarily with the acquisi- 
tion of skills and competency there- 
in; (2) those more general courses 
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which are concerned with function, 
with orientation in business relation- 
ships which afford an understanding 
of the ways in which competency in 
specialized skills contributes to the 
economic and business processes. If 
an outsider may be pardoned for 
making an additional observation it 
is the lack of this second type of 
courses which accounts largely for 
whatever ineffectiveness is evidenced 
in the old-line commercial education. 

8. The points of closest relation- 
ship between the social sciences and 
business education are found in 
those courses in the latter field con- 
cerned with function and orientation 
in business and economic processes. 
It is at these points that the greatest 
measure of cooperative effort is 
needed. 

9, Assuming much more adequate 
materials in economics than are 
available at present for the instruc- 
tion of youth, it will be the province 
of the social sciences to provide 
youth with an historical background 
however meager in view of time 
limits for courses, and an introduc- 
tion to civic duties and responsibili- 
ties, an introduction to social rela- 
tionships and processes, an introduc- 
tion to the framework and processes 
of economic life with emphasis on 
those ‘economic institutions with 
which he comes into contact regard- 
less of his vocation. In this con- 
nection his status as a consumer is 
of greater importance than the large 
amount of attention to the economics 
of production now stressed in most 
courses in economics. 

10. Given this range of courses in 
the social studies, business education 
is placed in a_ position to plan 
courses concerned with function and 
orientation in business. If the social 
studies provides a working body of 
concepts and an introduction to those 
economic institutions, such as banks 
of different types with which all citi- 
zens are concerned, the business edu- 
cation courses may well consider in 
more detail the many specialized 
functions of different types of banks, 
primarily from the standpoint of 
their services to the business world 
and from the standpoint of different 
positions in banks as potential voca- 
tions. At the same time, such courses 
would use the same concepts in 
banking learned in social science 
courses and, in addition, many more 
specialized concepts peculiar to this 
particular business. 

11. Thus it is evident that con- 
siderable overlapping in concepts 
may be expected in the courses 
offered in the social studies and in 
business education. It is necessary 
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here to make a distinction between 
overlapping in terms of facts and in 
terms of concepts. Certain evidence 
from the Social Studies Investigation 
indicates that pupils need to encoun- 
ter the same concepts in different 
connections from three to five times 
before they are grasped and can be 
used advantageously in mental oper- 
ations. Accordingly the repetitions 
in business education of concepts de- 
veloped in social studies courses, 
should make for more adequate 
learning. The important considera- 
tion is that both fields should be 
familiar with what is attempted in 
each field. 

12. If the possible relationships 
here outlined be accepted, the se- 
quences of courses in programs in 
both fields may present difficulties to 
bring them into the desired relation- 
ships. It has been customary in 
social-studies sequences to regard 
economics as a course suitable for 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, due 
primarily to the alleged difficulty of 
the materials to be studied. More 
recently an additional course in eco- 
nomic civics has been introduced in 
many schools at the ninth-grade 
level. The possible relationships be- 
tween the social studies and business 
education, sketched above, would 
indicate the desirability of an eco- 
nomics course before even the elev- 


enth grade, in order to serve as a 
background for the more specialized 
orientation course in business educa- 
tion. 

13. Several possibilities are open 


at this point. First, with a radical 
reorganization and new emphasis in 
courses in economics, with economic 
theory largely displaced by more 
practical content, it would be possi- 
ble to schedule economics before the 
eleventh grade. A second possibility 
would be the introduction of eco- 
nomic civics, somewhat broader in 
conception, at the ninth-grade level, 
as a course to be followed up by the 
more specialized orientation courses 
in business education at the tenth- 
grade level, reserving a more formal 
economics course for later grades. 
A third possibility would involve a 
radical reorganization of  social- 
studies sequences to include a 
broader history of culture in which 
economic and _ industrial history 
would play a larger role, thus serv- 
ing as introductory sequences upon 
which business education would 
build its courses for the orientation 
of pupils in the contemporary busi- 
ness world. A final possibility would 
be the organization of a_ special 
social-science sequence for pupils 
whose primary interest is business 
education. These possibilities will 


now be considered in terms of the 
contemporary scene. 

14. Unless present conditions in 
business and industry can be changed 
so as to absorb the threatened poten- 
tial and continuous number of em- 
ployable persons, it is likely that in- 
creasingly larger numbers of youth 
will continue throughout their sec- 
ondary school careers until gradua- 
tion. This condition is of great sig- 
nificance for both the social studies 
and business education. For the 
former it makes possible the organi- 
zation of balanced sequences of 
courses, with the prolonging of more 
specialized courses until the last year 
of the senior high school or junior 
college. For business education it 
may mean the elimination of courses 
of direct vocational import at the 
junior high school level, except pos- 
sibly as exploratory courses. This 
should make possible the reorgani- 
zation of sequences of courses in 
both fields. In the social studies it 
would probably involve the elimina- 
tion of courses of a more practical 
nature such as vocational and eco- 
nomic civics at the ninth-grade levels, 
or the inclusion of the content of 
such courses at later grade levels 
under different titles. 

15. If the present experiments in 
progressive schools are indicative of 
probable future practices, it is possi- 
ble that pupils will have acquired 
skill in handling typewriters aside 
from probable vocational uses before 
they reach the secondary schools. 
If such changes become general, it 
is possible that business education 
may give more attention to courses 
of an orientation type as opposed to 
those of a strictly vocational char- 
acter. In this event a redistribution 
of functions in secondary education 
seems inevitable. 

16. In these days of demand for 
speed and relief from the burden of 
office routine, it is predicted that im- 
provement in communications will 
enable the transmissal of fifty-word 
messages at so low a cost as to make 
the present heavy burden of letters 
unnecessary. The perfection of the 
teletype and photo-electric processes 
in duplication and in printing, it is 
predicted, will soon result in the 
rapid decrease in labor in office pro- 
cedures. With these possibilities, 
present and potential, it is probable 
that profound changes are at hand 
for business education, both in type 
of education and in the potential 
man-power to be utilized in business 
practices. All of these potentiali- 
ties suggest probable changes in both 
the sequences of courses in the social 
studies and in business education. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Essential 


Shorthand 


Factors of 
Instruction 


by Harold D. Runkle 


Harding Senior High School, Marion, Ohio 


learning, a brief history of the 

system and its achievements in 
actual use should be given a class on 
‘he opening day, since it is true that 
«very member is anxious to know 
what he can accomplish by learning 
shorthand. The class should be in- 
tormed that past generations to most 
ancient days have had some type of 
abbreviated writing, and conse- 
quently shorthand is not a new sub- 
ject. 

A class will find in the preface to 
the Gregg Manual, for example, a 
brief statement of the history of the 
Gregg Shorthand System, “A Talk 
With the Beginner,” achievement 
records, and other possibilities of the 
system, which should be read thor- 
oughly by each student. 


A S an introduction to shorthand 


Shorthand is a Combination 
Subject 


Shorthand is a combination of pen- 
manship, spelling, reading, and Eng- 
lish. Of the four, perhaps, beginning 
shorthand is composed mostly of the 
first three, while English is particu- 
larly an essential of advanced short- 
hand, in that it deals with sentence 
structure, punctuation para- 
graphing, which are taken up in 
transcription work. It has been 
proved that the student, who has 
merited good standing in English 
Composition, has a decided advant- 
age in typewritten transcription over 
the poorer composition student. 

It is logical to believe that a good 
penman will find it reasonably easy 
to execute the written characters in 
shorthand writing, since he will by 
necessity have a good arm movement 
and mastery of writing position for 
best results. 

The spelling of shorthand charac- 
ters is very essential throughout the 
study of shorthand. We know, from 
past experience, that we cannot write 
either longhand or shorthand without 
a definite knowledge of spelling. 
Shorthand character spelling is as es- 
sential to shorthand writing as long- 
hand spelling is to longhand writing, 
and it must be taught by the instruc- 
tor. 
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Hesitant longhand readers are 
usually slow to read _ shorthand 
characters and outlines, and they 
find shorthand difficult. This is 
usually overcome by reading more 
longhand and shorthand, preferably 
longhand first, until they become 
fluent readers and then shorthand 
reading is easier. Students of this 
type are often handicapped in speech 
or do not have mastery of pronun- 


The good dictation teacher is one 
who encourages a spirit of confi- 
dence, composure, and concentra- 


tion among his students. He is 

ever alert and observant of the 

progress of each student and able 
to effect remedial instruction. 


ciation. Also, perhaps, they have 
never attained good reading habits 
in earlier years. 


The mastery of shorthand depends 
largely upon skill in the execution of 
characters. Therefore, it is essential 
that adequate attention be given to 
the selection of tools and the manner 
of their usage. 

Much can be accomplished by de- 
voting the latter half of the period, 
for the first two weeks, to longhand 
penmanship exercises. These tend to 
encourage arm movement and speed 
in character execution, two vital es- 


sentials for good shorthand writing. 
These exercises should be checked 
by the instructor and returned to the 
students with corrective instructions 
given. 

The two best longhand exercises 
for the first two successive assign- 
ments are the counter-clockwise O 
and the clockwise O. When these are 
completed it is well to have the class 
turn to page four of their Gregg 
Shorthand Manual and observe the 
“Picture Writing Motion” to note 
the similarity of motion used. 

There are two principal purposes 
in introducing longhand penmanship 
in shorthand instruction. First, to 
develop correct writing position and 
arm movement as well as speed in 
writing. Second, to show the sim- 
ilarity between longhand exercises 
and some of the common shorthand 
characters. By this deductive method 
of teaching, the students are better 
able to understand the new material 
presented in shorthand teaching. 


Spelling 


Two kinds of spelling are neces- 
sary in shorthand study and accom- 
plishment. The spelling of shorthand 
characters is necessary throughout 
the course, while longhand spelling is 
most necessary and essential when 
transcription is undertaken. Short- 
hand is written by sound, hence, we 
spell by sound and we write and 
spell only sounded letters in short- 
hand. Merely telling this to pupils 
is not sufficient, but the instructor 
must teach them how to ‘spell in 
shorthand. Until the students ac- 
quire the habit of shorthand spelling, 
it is best to spell audibly. This is 
done not as a group but individually. 
By this method the instructor has an 
opportunity of knowing that the pu- 
pils are acquiring good spelling hab- 
its and concentration. The pupil is 
also automatically acquiring the men- 
tal spelling habit which he will use 
consistently in all his shorthand writ- 
ing. 

To develop shorthand spelling it is 
well for the instructor to spell audibly 
the new shorthand character outlines. 
Meanwhile, the students follow care- 
fully the written outlines in the text. 
Students are then requested to cover 
the longhand words and various 
class members are called upon to spell 
and pronounce audibly the visible 
shorthand characters. This process 
is then reversed, that is, all short- 
hand characters covered and the stu- 
dents spell in shorthand, looking only 
at the longhand words. To further 
the spelling drill, blackboard work 
may be done. With all books closed 
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the pupils are called upon to spell and 
pronounce audibly the shorthand 
characters written on the blackboard 
by the instructor. Following this pro- 
cedure, from the list written on the 
board, the instructor dictates one 
word at a time, spelling it in short- 
hand and pronouncing it, three or 
four successive times and gradually 
gaining in speed. The class is directed 
to write in shorthand the word dic- 
tated by the instructor as many times 
as it is given. Thus the pupils learn 
not only to spell the shorthand char- 
acters but also their correct execu- 
tion, and they attain speed. By these 
processes we are able to co-ordinate 
mental and muscular abilities, two 
very vital essentials of shorthand. 
which should be instilled in the pu- 
pils from the outset. 


Reading 


There are many ways of develop- 
ing reading ability in shorthand. In 
the beginning stages of shorthand in- 
struction, reading and spelling are so 
closely related that the procedure of 
teaching, as discussed under the pre- 
vious topic of spelling, not only ap- 
plies to spelling, but also to beginning 
reading, as the same drill work will 
produce results in each. The process 
of reading and writing should also be 
co-ordinated. In the study and writ- 
ing of shorthand, spelling, reading, 
and writing are co-ordinated so 
closely that a discussion of one neces- 
sitates overlapping the other. 


The watchword of both the stu- 
dent and teacher in shorthand classes 
should be PRACTICE, but it should 
not be forgotten that practice includes 
both reading and writing. Cultivate 
the reading habit from the start. 
Make it a game, a sport, but not a 
drudgery. 

A part of every recitation should 
be devoted to reading written notes, 
both from the text and from the pu- 
pil’s notebook. On the day of as- 
signment of a “Reading and Dictation 
Practice” it is well to call for volun- 
teers to read the different sentences, 
making sure the new material is read 
correctly before practice is started. 
This procedure applies only to the 
more difficult exercises. Others, less 
difficult, may be prepared by each pu- 
pil for the next recitation. Before 
the next recitation, the shorthand ex- 
ercise should be written in longhand. 
Each sentence of the shorthand ex- 
ercise should be practiced from four 
to five consecutive times; then prac- 
tice the exercise as a unit two or three 
times. When the class meets for the 
following recitation, call upon various 
students for sentence reading and the 
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reading of the exercise as a unit. 
With closed books, have the students 
take their prepared longhand papers 
and write this material in shorthand. 
When this is completed have them 
compare and check their notes with 
those in the book. If there are any 
deviations or errors these must be 
corrected and practiced, and the 
same process repeated. These steps 
are taken to familiarize the pupils 
with the reading and writing of short- 
hand notes. After this practice pe- 
riod it is time for the instructor to 
dictate the exercise and have it read 
back by pupils from their shorthand 
notes. 

It is advisable to have students date 
this last dictation work. Reference 
should be made to this work several 
days later when students should read 
it back in class. If results are in any 
way unsatisfactory, it may be dic- 
tated again. 

The student must be taught from 
the beginning that he is likely to be 
called upon to read everything back 
that he writes in shorthand. This has 
a double advantage, first, it makes 
him feel responsible for shorthand 
reading and, second, it makes him 
more careful and precise in_ his 
shorthand writing. Reading is a ma- 
jor part in the shorthand class, and 
no method of teaching shorthand can 
be complete without improved read- 
ing. 

It is necessary to use additional 
reading materials to supplement those 
in the Manual in order to promote 
good reading. 


Consonants and Vowels 


The study of the consonants should 
be taken up the first day after the 
conclusion of the Introduction. The 
instructor should write them on the 
lined blackboard with the attention 
of the class fixed upon this character 
execution, so that they may see the 
slant, size, line space occupied, and 
where to begin in character execution. 
In this manner they can more easily 
visualize just how to encounter and 
write the shorthand characters. With 
these longhand and shorthand out- 
lines on the blackboard, it is well to 
show the students that the consonants 
are arranged in pairs with the excep- 
tion of H/ and the triplet, SH, CH, 
and J. By this time the class has 
noticed that the pairs of consonants 
are of two different sizes, one large 
and one small, and the triplets, small. 
medium, and large. Thus we have 
stimulated an interest in and created 
an atmosphere for study. 


The vowel markings are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant their 


teaching, since they, too often, prove 
only confusing to the students. 

Motivation to stimulate interest is 
of vital importance to shorthand stu- 
dents, and the alert teacher makes 
good use of each opportunity to bring 
it into play. 


Rules and Principles 


A thorough mastery of rules and 
principles is necessary in studying 
shorthand. With this understanding 
and knowledge, the students have the 
ability to write new words which 
have not been encountered in their 
study. This is true because they can 
apply the rules and principles to the 
new words. 

Rules and principles may be taught 
either inductively or deductively. It 
is advantageous to employ the induc- 
tive method in some instances and 
the deductive in others. The instruc- 
tor must use discretion in the selec- 
tion of the method better adapted to 
each instance. 


Brief Forms for Common Words, 
and Phrase Writing 


The brief forms for common words 
must be memorized through care- 
fully planned drills. They should be 
studied in the proper sequence of the 
text to avoid monotony. Sentence 
drills are indispensable in the devel- 
opment of speed writing of the brief 
forms. 

Nothing adds more to speed writ- 
ing than judicious phrase writing. By 
this is meant natural phrase writing, 
not the long, infrequent, technical ex- 
pressions, but the common everyday 
phrases of speech. The foundation 
of phrase writing may be summed up 
in the following suggestions ; phrase 
short and common words, words that 
join easily, and words that make com- 
plete sense and between which there 
is grammatical relation. Before a 
phrase is of value, it must be as thor- 
oughly memorized as brief forms for 
common words. 


Dictation 


Speed writing is a process of grad- 
ual development and should begin 
after the students have studied Unit 
I. All the “Reading and Dictation 
Practice Exercises” should be used, 
but as they are not sufficient in num- 
ber, every teacher should have sup- 
plementary dictation books, from 
which to dictate additional material. 
Speed writing should not be deferred 
until the completion of theory. It is 
a mistaken idea that theory, propor- 
tion, or speed, need be sacrificed and 
neglected, one for the other. Each 
of these should be developed thor- 
oughly and simultaneously. 
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The following processes are in- 
volved in dictation: 

1. Hearing and comprehension. 

2 Retention of words in the mind between hear- 
ing and execution. 

3. Mentally forming the outlines. 

4 Transmitting these | forms to the fingers 
through co-ordination of the brain and the 
muscles. 


5. Writing the shorthand 

longhand words 

It is through these processes that 
the students may hope to become 
skillful writers. The teacher should 
dictate in a clear and understandable 
manner. In beginning dictation, the 
sentences should be short and the en- 
tire sentence dictated, compelling the 
students to carry the sentence in mind 
while they write. As their retentive 
mental faculties are developed, they 
should be given longer sentences to 
write. The instructor, in selecting his 
materials, will keep in mind the pro- 
cress of the class, and that his stu- 
dents have not completed the short- 
hand theory. The dictation for be- 
ginners must not be too difficult. At 
first, it may be short and easy sen- 
iences; then paragraphs may be used. 
A little later easy business letters 
may be used. All dictation given to 
beginners should be at a steady, even 
rate with no slackening when an un- 
usual word is encountered. All dicta- 
tion should be either read back in 
class or written. In so doing the stu- 
dents will be more anxious and inter- 
ested to get the whole of the material 
dictated, as a spirit of competition is 
aroused between the students. 

The instructor should have his dic- 
tation course outlined, but not to the 
extent that he does not realize the 
importance of occasionally dictating 
some interesting new materials, such 
as found in daily newspaper editor- 
ials, 

In all stages of dictation work, it 
is advisable to dictate all materials 
(new or old) at a graduated rate of 
speed proportionate to the progress 
of the class, ever keeping the rate of 
speed advanced to the extent that 
the class exerts its best efforts at all 
times. 

In the final stages of advanced dic- 
tation work the instructor should dic- 
tate in a less steady manner, thereby 
acquainting the students with more 
realistic conditions encountered by 
stenographers in many business of- 
fices. 

he good dictation teacher is one 
who encourages a spirit of confidence, 
composure, and concentration among 
his students. He is ever alert and ob- 
servant of the progress of each stu- 
dent and able to effect remedial in- 
struction. 


outlines for the 


Transcription 


Transcription begins immediately 
after the class has studied Unit I in 
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the manual. Make use of each 
“Reading and Dictation Practice Ex- 
ercise” and “Writing Practice Exer- 
cise.” The beginning transcriber must 
be instructed and guided in how to 
transcribe. He must read through 
his shorthand notes until hesitation 
in reading has been eliminated before 
he attempts to transcribe them, there- 
by gaining confidence in himself. We 
think of the entire first year of work 
as beginning transcription. A rate of 
fifty (50) words per minute should 
be the beginning dictation speed rate 
advancing to eighty (80) words per 
minute by the close of the first year. 
in most schools the beginning work 
in transcription is transcribed into 
longhand rather than by the type- 
writer. Probably at least one vear of 
typewriting should be completed be- 
fore students are permitted to tran- 
scribe on the typewriter. Beginning 
transcription should be given at least 
twice a week. 

The same degree of accuracy is to 
be expected in beginning transcrip- 
tion as in the advanced stages. This 
should be insisted upon, to avoid the 
forming of careless or slipshod hab- 
its. If the instructor is lenient in the 
beginning, as in overlooking errors, 
he is giving the pupils an opportunity 
to form bad habits which will be dif- 
ficult to overcome. If accuracy is 
sensibly insisted upon from the be- 


ginning there will be need for less 
remedial instruction and there will be 
more time left for other instruction. 


class members and a typing speed ot 
at least fifty (50) words a minute. 
They should have a_ transcribing 
speed of thirty-five (35) to forty- 
five (45) words per minute on all 
transcription materials. 

Methods of reducing the memory 
element in transcription: 


1. Read letters back which were written in 
shorthand several weeks ago. 

2. Dictate long letters involving 
shorthand outlines. 

3. Dictate four or five similar letters, say col- 
lection letters, and call upon various stu- 
dents to read them back. 

4. In familiar dictation materials change the 
wording or the thought of the letter. 

5. Dictate letters containing technical matters 
or terms with which the students are un- 
familiar. 

6. Dictate several letters for future reading. 


complicated 


Students must be able to take their 
notes in such a manner that they will 
be able to turn out, in a limited time, 
transcripts that are not only tech- 
nically accurate, but also neat in ar- 
rangement and correct in form. This 
means that the transcripts are free 
from all misspelled words, correctly 
punctuated, properly centered and 
balanced, and properly written from 
the standpoint of good English usage 
and up to the standard which is to be 
expected of a good stenographer. | 

English is an important factor in 
advanced shorthand. It may be nec- 
essarv, at times, for the shorthand in- 
structor to give instruction in this 
subject. Much good may be accom- 
plished by this means, and shorthand 
instructors are wholly justified in so 


doing. 


TRANSCRIPTION BLOCK FOR SHORTHAND BEGINNERS 


(First and Second Semesters) 


Material Aims 


What is to be Learned 


Standard of 


(Learning Situation) Achievement 


Lesson Plates from the To develop ability to 

Manua read and write short- 

hand fluently and ac- 

Sentences curately. 
Letters and articles of 
an elementary nature. 


To translate with ac- 
curacy at between 20 
and 25 words per 
minute. 


To be able to transcribe 

with the speed and 
accuracy that are re- 
quired by graduated 
shorthand standards, 
which at the end of 
training meet the re- 
quirements of the 
business world. 


Advanced transcription begins with 
the second year of shorthand study. 
All transcription should be done on 
the typewriter in this stage, and daily 
work required. 

During the first year care must be 
taken not to make the dictation period 
of too long duration without pause. 
However, this period must gradually 
be lengthened until in the last stages 
in the second year the students can 
take dictation for a long period of 
time to be able better to meet the 
demands of the business world. At 
the conclusion of the advanced work 
a shorthand writing speed of one 
hundred and twenty-five (125) words 
per minute should be attained by all 


Points to be considered in grading 


transcription : 


. Punctuation 

. Capitalization 

. Paragraphing 

Abbreviations 

Grammatical Errors 

Spelling 

Syllabication 
Omission of words or initials 

. Repetition of words . 

* Substitution and supplying of words 
. Transposition of words or sentences 
. Neatness 
Letter balance and centering 
. Mailable material 

. Longhand inserted among shorthand notes 
(This is never to be permitted as it tends 
to retard progress.) 

We have need for more uniformity 
among instructors everywhere in the 
grading of transcription. There is 
also need to eliminate variation in 
standards set up for achievement. 


(Continued on page 22 
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Trends in Office Practice 


by F. W. Loso, Ph.D. 


Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Editor’s Note: This article is a continuation of one which was begun 

in the May, 1935, issue of this “Journal.”’ The series of articles shows 

a wide variation of practices in office practice, and hence would seem 

to indicate a decided need to develop for this course a more carefully 

thought out plan of instruction as based on office requirements, pupil 
differences, and sound educational theory. 


4. What variation exists in the 
names given to the course? 

Confusion can be avoided, if 
greater care is used in terminology. 
Certainly, courses dealing with 
somewhat like subject matter should 
be classified by a common title. 

In a study of 186 titles used to 
designate the courses which train for 
office positions, 25. different titles ex- 
ist. The most common titles are: 
office training, secretarial training, 
secretarial practice, and office prac- 
tice with the last title being used in 
110 cases. 

Only when differentiation is neces- 
sary between secretarial students and 
other students is this differentiation 
of title justified. Beyond this, the 
wide variety of names indicates both 
a lack of a common understanding of 
the purposes of the course and a lack 
of stability. 

5. Where is office practice taught 
in the curriculum? 

Because specific abilities and skills 
are weakened by disuse, a subject 
imparting them should be placed as 
near the time of application as pos- 
sible. Because office practice is in- 
tended primarily to bridge the gap 
between the classroom and business, 
it should be offered in the last year 
of high school. 

In a study of at least 176 schools 
offering the subject, not less than 169 
schools teach the subject during the 
senior year of high school. This def- 
initely indicates that the schools ap- 
preciate that office practice should 
be taught in the senior year of the 
secondary school. This trend is a 
decidedly healthy condition. 


6. What time is given over to the 
teaching of the subject matter? 

Teaching procedures, to be ef- 
fective, must conform to the laws of 
learning. Every course, if properly 
taught, should be developed to the 
point of over-learning to better care 
for forgetting, since it often takes 
place very rapidly. Hence, a subject 
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should be so organized that it will be 
of relatively immediate value to any- 
one completing any part of it and so 
planned in time as to lead to a definite 
worthwhile goal. 

In the study, Status of Office 
Practice in The Public Senior High 
Schools of New Jersey, it was found 
that there was a very apparent lack 
of standardization in the length of 
periods, number of periods per week 
and the total number of periods per 
year in which the subject was taught. 
Forty-four gave a full year of work, 
37 one term, and one, eight weeks. 
This variation ran from 23 to 400 
total clock hours of practice—2 to 15 
periods a week. 

F. G. Nichols, in “A New Concep- 
tion of Office Practice,” felt that lit- 
tle could be expected from an office 
practice course of less than 80 hours. 
Since, in New Jersey alone (where 
educational conditions are not con- 
sidered bad), 35 or 43 percent, of 82 


Communities should be cognizant 

of the fact that our civilization 

is in a constant process of transi- 

tion and new subjects must be 

added and old subjects adjusted 

to achieve the changing goals of 
education. 


schools have courses of insufficient 
length to adequately train clerical 
help, it is apparent that the time ele- 
ment should be considered in cur- 
riculum revisions of the future. 

7. How old is the subject of office 
practice? 

The aims of an educational pro- 
gram determine the subjects that may 
be offered in the curriculum, if the 
ultimate goals are to be achieved. It 
is a process of continuous adjustment 
to the world in which we live. 

Communities should be cognizant 
of the fact that our civilization is in 
a constant process of transition and 

1 Frederick G. Nichols, 4 New Conception of 


Office Practice, p. 32, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1927. 


new subjects must be added and old 
subjects adjusted to achieve the 
changing goals of education. 

Office practice is still in its infancy, 
having been added to the program of 
studies within the last five years in 
at least half of the schools offering 
the subject. 

Many communities appear to be 
cognizant that an office practice 
course would round out the commer- 
cial curriculum and thus more easily 
achieve its goals, but they have for 
one reason or another either delayed 
starting such a course until very re- 
cently or are waiting until a more 
favorable time. 

8 What are the objectives of of- 
fice practice? 

In order to do the most effective 
work, teachers should be conscious 
of the purposes toward which they 
are working. If, for example, a 
course has a job objective it should 
definitely prepare students for occu- 
pational life by developing vocational 
skills and strengthening the informa- 
tional background of the students. 

The following are offered as an 
example of general aims with spe- 
cific trends: 

General Aims 


1. To serve as a medium for teaching 
previously untaught information which 
successful employees of business firms 
are required to know. 

To serve as a course for reviewing 
and consolidating isolated knowledge and 
skill gained from previous courses. 

Specific Aims 

1. To develop skilful mastery of certain 
office appliances and to teach a knowledge 
of others. 

2. To develop techniques and skill in 
filing methods. 

3. To develop ability to use and inter- 
pret memoranda and _ reference books 
wisely and accurately. 

4. To augment the student’s ability in 
stenography and typewriting. 

5. To increase efficiency in oral and 
written communication. 

6. To instill knowledge concerning and 
an ability to use the most common in- 
struments of credit and exchange. 

7. To cultivate etiquette, business ethics, 
and ideals. 

8. To correlate the principles of office 
practice and the knowledge learned from 
other subjects in the school curriculum 
and combine them with whatever practical 
business experience the student may have 
had or may be about to receive. 


9. What are the topics taught to 
attain these objectives? 

In view of the fact that both for- 
mal and informal education should 
develop in each individual the ideals, 
interests, habits, knowledge, and 
power whereby he will find his place 
in society and use it to raise himself 
and society to greater heights, the 
subject matter of any subject should 
be of such a type as to work toward 
this development in the individual. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Freshman English for Collegiate 
Business Students 


1. The work in Freshman English 
consists mainly of themes, reading, 
and class exercises. The themes are 
of two sorts: long themes of from 
800 to 3,000 words, and short themes 
of a page or two pages. The sub- 
ject of the shorter themes will some- 
times be announced by the instruc- 
tor and sometimes left to the choice 
of the writer. Both long and short 
themes are revised, or rewritten 
when required, and are made the 
subject of conferences between the 
instructor and the student. 

2. section in Freshman 
English meets three times a week at 
hours announced at the opening of 
the college year. 

3. Students are required to read 
portions of textbooks on rhetoric 
and English composition, and of 
works the study of which seems 
likely to develop acquaintance with 
English literature, and the ability to 
write well. The intelligence with 
which the reading has been done is 


ascertained by frequent oral or writ- 


ten tests. It is an important aim of 
Freshman English to place itself in 
a helpful relation with other courses 
in which written work is required. 
To this end themes will sometimes 
be written upon subjects drawn from 
other courses. Attention will also 
be paid, as far as time permits, to 
developing a reasonable degree of 
precision in oral composition, excel- 
lence in which will be considered of 
an importance secondary only to that 
in written composition. 


4. Prescribed Textbooks. 


Loose-leaf notebook (with leaves 
8%" x11"). 
Century Collegiate Handbook. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary— 
Fourth Edition, or any similar dictionary 
approved by the instructor. 


5. Paper and Ink. 

Each student in Freshman English will 
provide himself with a Freshman Eng- 
lish theme tablet, and will write all his 
themes upon it. All themes ‘must be 
written in ink. 

6. Forms of Manuscript; Titles. 

_Themes are to be written on only one 
side of the paper. If more than one sheet 
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is used, the pages are to be numbered 
and the sheets are to be fastened to- 
gether. Typewritten themes are gladly 
received, but mistakes in them, though 
they may be wholly the fault of the type- 
writer, are considered as mistakes in the 
author. Every theme, whether long or 
short, must have a title. The principal 
words in the title must be capitalized. 
Between the title and the first sentence 
of the composition there must be one 
blank line. On either side of the page 
there must be a margin of at least one 
inch, Manuscript must ordinarily be fold- 
ed once vertically. Arguments or other 
themes of unusual length may however, 
be handed in unfolded if the sheets are 
securely fastened together and bound in 
covers. 

7. Legibility of Manuscript. 

Although due allowance is made in the 
case of certain exercises written in class, 
a reasonable degree of neatness in copy- 
ing manuscript is insisted upon, and an 
instructor may require the recopying or 
typewriting of illegible manuscript. 


8. Endorsement. 

All themes must be accurately en- 
dorsed, so that the section, the writer’s 
name, and the date will appear on the 
outside of the theme. The date is the 
day when the theme is due, not the day 
on which it is written. Except for this 
endorsement, the outside page of the 
theme must be left blank for the com- 
ments of the instructor. In making the 
endorsement the last name of the writer 
should be written first, followed by his 
initials or given name. Themes which do 
not bear the name of the writer and the 
number of the section may not reach the 
instructor. Students should therefore be 
extremely careful in endorsing their 
manuscript, and before handing it in 
should make sure that they have omitted 
none of the essentials. 


9. Handing in Manuscript. 

Each instructor will announce to his 
students the time and place for handing 
in each theme. 


10. Filing Themes. 

The themes in English, after having 
been corrected bv the instructor, are filed 
in the room of the instructor. Each stu- 
dent may freely examine his own themes, 
and is expected to do so: but no themes 
may be taken from the room without the 
permission of an instructor, and no one 
should examine another’s themes. 


11. Short Themes. 

Short themes are sometimes written in 
class and sometimes outside of class. 
These short themes will vary in kind and 
length. Sometimes specific problems wil] 
be assigned by the instructor; sometimes 
students will be left to choose their own 
subjects. 

12. Late Themes, Cuts, Themes 


Missed on Account of Illness. 

Late Themes: Except under very un- 
usual circumstances, late themes will not 
be accepted. Whenever a theme has not 
been handed in on time, a statement of 
the reasons for failing to hand it in must 
be made to the instructor at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Cuts: Students should hand in every 
theme assigned. Every cut injures a stu- 
dent’s standing in Freshman English. 

Themes Missed On Account of Illness: 
Students whose work is in arrears on 
account of illness should at the earliest 
possible moment see their instructor to 
find out how they may best make up 
what they have lost. After absences of 
two weeks or more students will be ask- 
ed to make up one-half of the short 
themes and all the long themes missed. 
Otherwise all themes missed must be 
made up. 


13. Long Themes (First Half- 
Year). 
1. Exposition (800-1000 words) 


2. Argument. 
Long Themes (Second Half- 


year). 
3. Informal Essay (500-1000 words) 
4. Narrative (2,000-3,000 words) 
Dates may be set by instructors. 

14. Long Themes, Announcement 
of Subject. 

The subject of the long theme must 
be announced at least one week before 
the theme is due. Thereafter the subject 
may not be changed without the consent 
of the instructor. 


15. Revising or Rewriting Themes. 

Each long theme, and = short 
themes as the instructor may indicate, 
will be either revised or rewritten. To 
rewrite is to make an entirely new copy 
of the theme; to revise is to correct by 
making marginal or interlinear changes 
on the original copy. Both in revising 
and in rewriting, students are expected 
to improve the theme in every possible 
Way. 

When rewritten themes are handed in, the 
original draft should always accompany the cor- 
rected copy. 

16. Conferences. 

At certain intervals each student in 
Freshman English is expected to confer 
with his instructor about his work. These 
conferences are among the most im- 
portant opportunities afforded about the 
course, and students are as much bound 
to attend them as they are bound to at- 
tend lectures. Each instructor will ar- . 
range and post his conference schedule 
early in the vear, and students are ex- 
pected to conform to this schedule. A 
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student who finds that he cannot attend 
his conference must, if possible, notify 
the instructor before the time for the 
conference. If he wishes his absence 
from conference to be excused, he must 
present his reasons for being absent. An 
unexcused absence means a grade of F 
for the theme which was to have been 
conterred upon. 


17. Notebook. 


Careful attention to note taking in Eng- 
lish will be of great help to students in 
their other courses. 

1. Lecture notes, which should be 
reasonably full, may be in outline form. 
The student should endeavor to detect 
and note each topic heading of the lec- 
ture. It should be possible to read as a 
complete sentence each main heading 
with its sub-heading. 

Reading notes may take the form 
of a summary or outline according to the 
character of the reading. If the notes 
are critical they may record an examina- 
tion of the book along the lines of the 
current classroom work. The student’s 
reading contributes directly to his equip- 
ment for writing: He should note skill- 
ful transitions, figures of speech, types of 
evidence, and methods of persuasion. Ex- 
cerpts from newspapers and magazines, 
which may be kept in an envelope pasted 
in the back of the notebook, will pro- 
vide material for the shorter andthe 
longer themes, notably the argument. 

New words. A good way to in- 
crease the vocabulary is to note at least 
five new words a week with their defini- 
tions. Synonyms are especially useful. 

4. Personal errors. The correction 
and the error should be entered with the 
date on which it occurred. Each month a 
student should note his prevalent errors 
and his difficulties, and keep a record of 
his progress. 


18. Reading References. 


A. Periodicals 


ADVERTISING and SELLING (Bi- 
weekly) $3. 9 E. 38th St., New York. 

Articles by advertising and selling workers. 

$1. 50 Church St., N. Y. 

The manufacturers’ magazine. Problems 
of management, production, development 
and_ personnel. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE (monthly) 
$2.50. 481 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Biography and sociological matters. 

ANNALIST (weekly) $5. New York 
Times Co., Times Sq., New York. 

A magazine of finance, commerce and 
economics. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY (monthly) $4. 
Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Excellent from a literary standpoint. Good 
fiction, poetry, literary criticism and 
essays. Much attention is also given 
to political, sociological, economic and 
philosophical subiects treated in a 
scholarly but semipopular way. 

$3. New York Times Co., 

Times Sq., New_York. 

Current events. Interpret: itive accounts 
of contemporary history in the fields of 
economics, social welfare, politics, sci- 
ence and roa Matters of inter- 
national intere 

FINANCIAL WORLD (weekly) $10. 
53 Park Pl., New York Finance. In- 
vestments, 

FORBES (Biweekly) $5. B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Business and finance 

INDUSTRIAL DIGEST (monthly) $3, 
Bankers Economic Service, Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York 

Covers leading industries. 
and foreign conditions. 

LITERARY _DIGEST (weekly) $4. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

Articles are condensed from current news- 

papers, periodicals or books, American 

and foreign, covering current events, 
foreign affairs, science, art, religion, 

literature and miscell: neous items, Im- 


investments 


partial, with no editorials. Its wide 
scope and brief articles make it useful 
to business men and other busy people. 


MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, THE 
(monthly) $4. A. W. Shaw Co., Cass, 
Huran and Erie Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Formerly System. Articles by recognized 
business leaders on policies they lave 
found successful; business fiction; brief 
items describing the solution of a prob- 
lem of management such as might 
face many executives. Office methods. 

NATION’S BUSINESS (monthly) $3. 
United of Commerce, 
Washin pa, 

The mont BAe of the Chamber 
of room of the United States of 
America, having for its foreword. 
“American Business—A New World 
Power.”’ Contains general articles of 
business interest, poetry an verse deal- 
ing with commerce and industry. Busi- 
ness fiction. 

OFFICE APPLIANCES (monthly) $2. 
Office Appliance Co., 417 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, i 
The news and technical trade journal of 
office equipment. Useful to give students 
some idea of the range of the office 
appliance market. 

OUTLOOK and INDEPENDENT 
ly) $5. Outlook Company, Inc., 120 
E. 16th St., New York. 

One of the best known weeklies dealing 
with current events. Chiefly devoted 
to discussions of social and_ political 
matters, with some fiction and literary 
articles. The editorials are always 
worthy of attention 

POSTAGE and MAILBAG (monthly) 
$2. 18 E. 18th St., New York. 

Direct mail advertising. 

PUBLIC SERVICE (monthly) $1.20. 
Public Service Magazine, 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

Public utility information. 

PRINTED SALESMANSHIP_ (month- 
ly) $4. University Press, near Har- 
vard Sq.. Cambridge, Mass. 

Printing and Advertising. Articles on let- 
ter writing. Section devoted to house 


organs. 

PRINTERS’ INK (weekly) $3. Romer 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. Articles on advertising and 
selling, written from actual 
experience 

PRINTERS" "INK MONTHLY. (month- 
ly) $2. Romer Publishing Co., Inc., 
185 Madison Ave.. New York. 

Excellent for teaching advertising and 
salesmanship. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS aaa $4. 
The Review of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Original and condensed or digested articles 
on current movements. Particular at- 
tention to politics and sociology. The 
“Progress of the World” section is a 
good summary of events of the month, 
American and foreign. The “Cartoons 
of the Month” are popular. It is useful 
for information too recent to be pre- 
sented in more formal articles or in 


books. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST (weekly) 
$2.50. Curtis Publishing Co., Inde- 
pendence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A popular paper which gives attention to 
all present-day activities; business and 
finance, inventions. engineering, social 
conditions and politics. The editorials 
are concise summaries of current con- 
ditions. The biographies of men of 
present importance are popular  fea- 
tures. 

SYSTEM, the MAGAZINE of METH- 
ODS (monthly) $2.50. 660 Cass St., 
Chicago, 

The old System has become the Magazine 
of Business; the new System, the Maga- 
zine of Methods, appeared first in the 
June, 1928, issue. 

TIME (weekly) $5. Time. Inc... Lake- 
side Ave.. and W. Third St., Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Current news. A weekly news magazine, 
aiming to give complete accounts of the 
week’s developments in politics, art, 
science, foreign news, sports 7 hooks. 

UNITED STATES  FEDERA RE.- 
SERVE BANK MONTHLY REVIEW 
(monthly). 

Federal Reserve Agent, U. S. Federal 
Reserve Bank, Second Federal Reserve 
District. New York Banking and 
Finance. 

WALL STREET JOURNAL (twice 
daily, morning and evening except 
Sunday) $18 a year; 7c for single edi- 
tion. Dow, Jones & Co., 44 Broad St., 
New York. 

Financial pa investment. 

WORLD’S WORK (monthly) $4. Double- 

day, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, 

New York. 


Articles and serials on progress, accom- 
plishment and achievement ir politics, 
science, business, government, art, 
literature, medicine, exploration, finance, 
education, agriculture and law—in short, 
on all the world’s work that contributes 
to the building of better civilization. 


History 
Bryce, James Viscount 
The American Commonwealth 
Carlyle, Thomas 
The French Revolution 
Fiske, John 
The Americon Revolution 
The Critical Period of American History 
Green, J. R. 
A Short History of the English People 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Fad Winning of the West 
Wells, H. G. 
An Outline of History 


Essays 
A Century of Essays (Everyman’s Library) 
Belloc, H. 
On Nothing 
On Everything 
Bacon, Francis 
Essays 
Carlyle. Thomas 
Sartor Resartus 
Past and Present 
Chesterton, G. K. 
Tremendous Trifles 
Emerson's Essays 
Galsworthy, J. 
The Inn of Tranquility 
Hazlitt’s Essays 
Huxley’s 
Lay Sermons 
Irving 
The Sketch Book 
Crothers, S. M. 
The Gentle ‘Reader 
William, James 
Habit 
Lamb, Charles 
Essays of Elia 
Essay on 
Newman, J. H 
The Idea of a University 
Perry, R. B. 
The Present Conflict of Ideals 
Stevenson, R. L. 
Virginibus Pueribus 
Criticism 
Arnold, M. 
Essays on Criticism 
Bagehot, Walter 
Literary ead 
Chesterton, G. 
Varied Types 
Hazlitt, W. 
English Comic Writers 
The Spirit of the Age 
Lowell, J. R. 
Among My Books 
My Study Windows 
Neilson, W. A. 
Essentials of Poetry 
Pater, 
Appreciations 
Miscellaneous Studies 
Perry. Bliss 
A ae of Poetry 
Ruskin, John 
The Crown of Wild Olives 
Lectures on Art 
and Lilies 
Shaw, G. B 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays 
Preface to Back to Methuselah 
Smith, C. Alphonzo 
What Can Tasature Do For Me? 
Stevenson, 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books 
Thackeray, W. M. 
English Humorists 
Biography, Autobiography, 
Letters 
Boswell, James 
Life of Johnson 
Bronson 
Anatole France Himself 
Carlyle, T. 
Heroes and Hero Worship 
Charnwood, Lord 
Abraham Lincoln 
Chesterton, G. K. 
Life of Dickens 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Autobiography 
Harper, 
William Wordsworth 
Hendricks, 
Life and Letters of Robert N. Page 
Johnson, Samuel 
Lives of the Poets 
Lockhart, J. G. 
Life of Scott 
Lowell, J. R. 
Letters 
E. V. 
Life of Lamb 
The Gentlest Art 
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Morley, Jo 
orey of the Gladstone 
Newman, 


Apolog 
* Theodor 
Letters to His Children 
Stevenson, R. L. 
Letters 
Strachey, Lytton 
Victoria 
White, W. A. 
Woodrow Wilson 
Lowell, rg 
Life of 


Hawthorne, N. 

The Scarlet Letter 

The Faun 
Howels, 

The Rise of Silas Lapham 
Hutchison A. S. M. 

If Winter Comes 

The Clean Heart 
James, Henry 

he American 

Daisy Miller 
Kingsley, C. 

Ho! 
Kiplin, 


The New Testament 


a: (a Matthew, Mark, Luke. 


(b 


The 


3. (a) Romans, I Corinthians, I[ Corin- 


thians, Hebrew. 


(b) Galatians, Ephesians, Philipians, 


Poetry 


Colossians, I Thessalonians, II 
Thessalonians, I Timothy, IT 
Titus, Philemon. 
ter, II Peter, 1 
John, II John, III John, Jude. 


R. 
The sation of Edward Bok Light That Failed 


“Instructor will supplement list with modern 


novels 


Travel and Description 


Borrow, G. 

The Romany ‘Rye 
Conrad, J. 

The Mirror 4 the Sca 
Hakluyt’s Travels 
Howells, W. D. 

_ Holidays 
Irving, 

The 
James, 

‘A Little Town of France 

Portraits of Places 
Twain, Mark 

Life on the Mississippi 
Parkman, F. 

The Oregon Trail 
Stevenson, 

Travels with a Donkey 
Synge, J. M. 

The Aran Islands 
Thoreau, D. 

Walden 
Wendell, B. 

The France of Today 


Narrative* 


Short Stories 

Barrie, Sir James 

Auld Licht Idylls 

A Window in Thrums 
Alice 

Meadow Grass 
Conrad, Joseph 

Youth 

Tales of Unrest 
Davis, H. 
Gallegher and Other Stories 
Deland, Margaret 

Old Chester Tales 
De oe passant 

Number 


Sherlock Holmes 
Hardy, 
Wessex Tales 
Harris, J. 
Nights with Uncle Remus 
Harte Brete 


The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other 


Stories 
Hawthorne, N. 
Twice-Told Tales 
Mosses from an Old Manse 
Grandfather’s Chair 
Maclaren, Ian 
Beside the Bonny Bricr Bush 
Stevenson, R. 
New Arabian “Nights 
Wilkins, M. 
A New England Nun 
oO. Henry’s Stories 
Kipling’s Stories 
Poe E. A. Stories 
Novels 
Austen, Jane 
Pride and Prejudice 
Emma 
Northanger Abbey 
Bennett, Arnold 
Henry the Audacious 
The Old Wives’ Tales 
Blackmore, R. D. 
Lorna Doone 
Bunyan, John 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Butler, Samuel 
The Way o - All Flesh 
Conrad, Josep 
Lord Jim 
Romance 
The neerr of the Narcissus 
Defoe, D. 
Robinson Crusoe 
Papinni, G. 
The Life of Christ 
De Morgan, W. 
Joseph Vance 
Chas. s Novels 
Eliot’s Novels 
Galsworthy, J. 
The Patrician 
The Forsyte Sage 
The White Monkey 
The Silver Spoon 
Hardy, T. 
The Return of the Native 
Far from the Maddening Crowd 


catalogued in his library. 
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Kim 
= Mark 
Tom Sawyer 
Huckleberry Finn 
Marshall, Archibald 
The Ss uire’s Daughter 
The Eldest Son 
Meredith, George 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Diana of the Crossways 
Scott 
Waverly 
The Heart of Midlothian 
The Talisman 
Guy Mannering 
Rob Roy 
Stevenson, 
Dr. Jekyl und Mr. Hyde 
St. Ives 
Kidnapped 
Thackeray 
Pendennis 
Vanity Fair 
Henry Esmond 
The Newcomers 
Trollope, Anthony 
Barchester Towers 
Doctor Thorne 
Hugh 
e Green Mirror 
The Cathedral 
Jeremy 
Wells H. G. 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
Christina Alberta’s Father 
Wharton, Edith 
The House of Mirth 
The Age of Innocence 


Cather, Willa 
One of Ours 
The Lost Lady 
The Professor's House 
E. 
Joseph 
Cape Cod People 
Rugged Waters 
Queer Judson 
Parker, Gilbert 
The Power and the Glory 
Verne, J. 
Thousand Under the 


ea 

Melville, Herman 
‘ Moby Dick 

Bronte, Charlotte 


The Woman in White 
Tarkington, Boot 

Alice Adams 

The Magnificent Ambcrsons 
Canfield, Dorothy 

The Brimming Cup 

The Bent Twig 
Lewis, Sinclair 

Main Street 
Maurois, Andre 

Ariel 
Morgan, Charles 

The Fountain 
Pound, Arthur 

Once a Wilderness 
Parrish, Anne 

Sea Level 
Stein, Gertrude 

The Making of Americans 
Hugh 

All Soul’s Night 

Vanessa 

The Fortress 


H. The English Bible 


_ Students may choose from the follow- 
ing groups four books from the Old 
Testament and one from the New Testa- 
ment. (Not more than one book may be 
chosen from any group.) 
The Old Testament 
1. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 
2. Joshua, Judges, T Samuel, II Samuel, 
I Kings, II Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
I Chronicles. Il Chronicles, 
3 Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel Minor 
Proph ets (Hosea, Malachi). 
4. Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Songs 
of Solomon, 
5. Job, Ruth, Esther, Daniel, Jonah. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
The Oxford Book of English Verse 
Gordon and King 
V ve of Our Day 
Stem 
A Seok of English Ballads 
Untermeyer 
Modern American Poetry 
Modern British Poetry 
Page 


British Poets of the Nineteenth Century 


American Poets 


Selection from any of the following: 


Gray 

Burns 
Wordsworth 
Coleridge 
Byron 
Shelley 
Keats 
Tennyson 
Browning 
Arnold 
Rosetti 
Morris 
Swinburne 
Longfellow 
Whittier 
Kipling 
Masefield 
Noyes 

Amy Lowell 
Robert Frost 
Vachel Lindsay 


Plays 


Barrie, James, Sir 

What Every Woman Knows 

The Admirable Crichton 

Abraham Lincoln 

Robert E. Lee 
Galsworthy, J. 

The Silver Box 

Strife 

Gregory, Lady 

Seven Short Plays 
Jones, Henry Arthur 

Mrs. Dane’s Defence 

The Silver King 
Kennedy, C. 

The Servant ‘in the House 
Masefield, John 

The Tragedy of Nan 
Pinero 

His House in Order 

The Mrs. Tanqueray 
Shaw, G. 

Arms and the Man 

Candida 

Caesar and Cleopatra 

You Never Can Tell 

Man and Superman 


s House 


The Wild Duck 

An Enemy to Society 

Rosmersholm 

Hedda Gabler 

The Master Builder 
Maeterlinck 

The Blue Bird 

Mary Magdalene 

Monna Vanna 

The Burgomaster of Stilemonde 
Rostand 

Cyrano de Bergerac 

Chantecleer 
Shakespeare 

Hamlet 

King Lear 

Othello 

Anthony and Cleopatra 

Henry ¥ (both parts) 

Henry V 

The Winter’s Tale 

The Tempest 
Sheridan 

The Rivals 

The School for Scandal 
Syne, J. M. 
The Well of the Saints 
Rice, Elmer 

The Adding Machine 
O'Neill, 


Mary the Third 

Baker, Elizabeth 
Chains 

Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 
and Second Series. 


First 
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Ethan Frome : 
Old New York 7 
| 
Collins, Wilkie 
The Hairy Ape 
Crothers, Rachel 


HE Stenotypist? Who is he (or 

she)? What does he do? And 
why? 
Since the Stenotype (and Steno- 
typy, the system) is relatively unfa- 
miliar to many, a brief basic expla- 
nation may be in order. The Steno- 
type is a little machine for taking 
dictation. It is noiseless in opera- 
tion. It has twenty-three keys and 
writes—prints—the English letters 
on a strip of paper that folds auto- 
matically into a drawer at the back. 
Since any number of keys can be 
pressed at the same time, and since 
the machine spaces automatically, the 
operator actually writes a word or 
more at a stroke—often phrases or 
groups of words—as rapidly as 
spoken. 

Obviously, a Stenotypist is any 
one who by operating a Stenotype 
machine “takes” dictation, discus- 
sion and discourse. He may be a 
stenographer, a secretary, a court 
reporter, or a convention reporter, 
and may work in the business or 
civil service fields, or in the verba- 
tim reporting profession; but if he 
uses a Stenotype instead of, or in 
addition to, pen or pencil shorthand, 
he is known as a Stenotypist. 


Why the Stenotype and 
 Stenotypists? 


prompts several 


This 
answers. 

It was just as inevitable that 
someone should invent machine 
shorthand (stenotypy) as that in- 
ventors should have given us type- 
writers and adding machines. The 
machine age had to have its ma- 
chine shorthand! I believe it is 
quite generally agreed that even the 
best-written pen shorthand encoun- 
tered, and still does, one insuper- 
able obstacle. It is the obstacle 
which prompted the invention of the 
typewriter to supplement or replace 
longhand, namely—that, like long- 
hand, shorthand must be written by 
hand. The handicap to both accu- 
racy and speed involved in putting 
symbols on paper with a pen or pen- 
cil, needs only to be mentioned to 
be self-evident. Stenographers and 
their employers were familiar with 
what the typewriter had done in the 
field of longhand writing and with 
what the adding machine had done 
in the field of addition, and there 
was need of, and a demand for, a 
machine which would do in_ the 
shorthand field what the typewriter 
and adding machine had done in 
their respective fields, namely, pro- 
vide the accuracy of printed letiers 
and figures in place of variable 
hand-written symbols; increase the 


question 
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The Stenotypist 


His Relation to the Pen Shorthand 
Writer, and His Place at Present and 
in the Future in the Business Office 


by Clem Boling 


World’s Champion Stenotypist 


speed of operators; and at the same 
time relieve the operator of the ia- 
escapable labor of hand work. 

But the research necessary to pro- 
duce such a machine was tremen- 
dously expensive of time, effort and 
money. 

The machine had to be quite small 
— to be easily portable by the small- 
est slip of a girl stenographer; it 
had to be noiseless, so that the keen- 
est-eared executive, the sensitive 
public speaker and the solemn judge 


Mr. Boling 


and counsel in the hushed courtroom 
couldn’t hear it; it had to be as fast 
or faster than the human voice— 
tremendously faster than the type- 
writer could ever be expected to be, 
and much faster yet than the pen or 
pencil had ever been under the most 
favorable conditions. In short, what 
was needed was a very small, noise- 
less machine that would write a 
whole word at one downward stroke 
of the hands—and’in print! 

History tells us that numerous at- 
tempts were made to invent such 
machines, but it remained for the 
twentieth century and a shorthand 
stenographer and court reporter, 
Ward Stone Ireland, to give us the 
Stenotype—the first machine which 
successfully met the need prescribed. 

The inventor of the Stenotype 
knew and analyzed pen shorthand as 
few others have. His research in 


the tield brought to his attention 
facts accumulated during the centu- 
ries by shorthand authors, students 
and phoneticians. The keyboard he 
invented, after years of astounding 
work, reflects his familiarity with 
facts having to do with the relative 
frequency of sounds, syllables, 
words, phrases and clauses, the re- 
lation of letters in the syllables and 
words, and other vocabulary require- 
ments. Indeed, without years of. 
shorthand research and good co- 
operation Mr. Ireland’s invention 
could never have come to pass, as 
he so often gratefully acknowledged. 
It seems to me, it is well within the 
facts to say that Stenotypy is liter- 
ally the greatest advance since short- 
hand itself. 

The machine way in stenography 
opens new avenues of efficiency in 
correspondence departments and 
provides the business man with an 
agency which enables him to dictate 
as fast as he likes, and with the as- 
surance of absolutely satisfactory 
letters ready for signature within 
the day. For years it had been 
claimed by writers of the old sys- 
tems that there was no need for a 
faster system, as the business man 
did not dictate at a higher rate of 
speed than eighty or one hundred 
words per minute. This had also 
long been recognized by the thought- 
ful and experienced business man as 
a reflection upon his own dictating 
ability, while the real fault lay with 
the low average grade of steno- 
graphic service available from hand 
writers. With the Stenotype as the 
means of recording speech, he has 
been able to dictate more and better 
letters in the day’s work, letters that 
carry the ring of spontaneity due to 
the elimination of the tiresome ne- 
cessity of regulating the dictation to 
a lower speed, 

All this is making for more posi- 
tions for Stenotypists, higher grade 
stenographic positions, with corre- 
spondingly higher salaries. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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A Critique of Methods of 


Teaching Business Law 


by Douglass Westin, M.A., LL.B., M.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


Instructor, Los Angeles, California, Public Schools 
Author of ‘‘Westin Commercial Law Achievement Test’’ 


In this article, Mr, Westin discusses nine objectives of the teaching of 
business law, 


HI. purpose or plan of a course 

in business law is to stimulate 
individual research, analysis, logical 
thinking, and reasoning by laying 
down the foundations of personal 
rights, duties, and obligations of citi- 
zens in business transactions, for 
now-a-days law, business, and hu- 


Law, 
Business, 
and 
Human Life 
Are 
So Closely 
Intermingled 


man life are so closely intermingled 
that it is absolutely necessary to ev- 
ery young man and woman to have 
a knowledge of such principles. 

To be able to accomplish such a 
task with any degree of efficiency, 
it is of primary importance that a 
series of objectives be set up toward 
which a definite program is directed. 
The number of objectives to be kept 
in mind will vary with every indi- 
vidual. This author believes that it 
is far better to set up a few good 
ones that can be remembered and 
followed, than to list so many that 
the reader is confused and follows 
none. For this reason it is best to 
have no more than ‘ten such objec- 
tives at the most. In order to be 
within the limitation just set forth, 
this paper will consider nine such 
objectives. Upon consulting the lite- 
rature of the field of business law, 
it is found that there are many dif- 
ferent ideas expressed in many dif- 
ferent ways, all of which lead to the 
same end or objective.'’ The concis- 
est form, perhaps, is that which ex- 
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presses the general ideas of the in- 
structors of business law of the Los 
Angeles City Schools.! 


The Objectives of the Study of 
Business Law 


The following nine objectives in- 
corporate their ideas with a few 
original ones, which it is hoped will 
be considered by the reader to be 
both usable and practical: 

(1) A realization of one’s rights and 
obligations in everyday business trans- 
actions, thereby avoiding lawsuits and 
expensive litigation 

(2) The ability to read legal matter 
carefully and comprehensively 
The power to express 
clearly and concisely ; 

(4) The power of logical analysis and 
deductive reasoning 

(5) The ability to draw simple con- 
tracts that will stand the test of litiga- 


tion 

(6) The ability to determine fairly, the 
rights, duties, and privileges of individ- 
uals or of groups of individuals | 

(7) A spirit of fairness, justice, and 
equity 

(8) A genuine respect for law and au- 
thority 

(9) The recognition of one’s ability 
and inclination or disinclination to take 
up law as a profession 

The above selected objectives have 
been arranged according to the au- 
thor’s opinion of their relative im- 
portance. Such a listing, and noth- 
ing else, would be of little value un- 
less it was explained in more detail. 
Thus, each of the aforementioned 
goals will be considered in detail in 
their order. 


Rights and Obligations in Everyday 
Business Transactions 


oneself 


A realization of one’s rights and 
obligations in everyday bysiness 
transactions could be obtained by 
achieving practice in drawing up 
simple contracts and then examining 
them critically with particular at- 
tention to essentials. The reading 


_ 1 Division of Curriculum, L. A. City Schools, 
Senior High School Commercial Studies, Part 
1. Bookkeeping-—Clerical Subjects, p. 11. 


of many authentic free booklets on 
business procedure, as furnished by 
the better banks, title companies, and 
other commercial houses, is another 
excellent aid. If the student asked 
for interpretations of, and consulted, 
bona fide deeds, mortgages, insur- 
ance policies, wills, etc., much would 
be cleared up. Finally, a certain 
amount of memorization is neces- 
sary, for it is essential to know the 
fundamental laws concerning such 
important topics as contracts, nego- 
tiable instruments, real and personal 
property sales, bailments, torts, and 
the Statutes of Frauds, Limitations, 
and Exemptions. 


Ability to Read Legal Matter 


The ability to read legal matter, 
or any other material, carefully and 
comprehensively is of the utmost im- 
portance to any thinking human be- 
ing. This calls for learning to con- 
centrate; learning to distinguish be- 
tween relevant and irrelevant, and 
material and immaterial facts ; know- 
ing the value of mentally digesting 
imipertant matters and giving them 
“second thought”; appreciating the 
value of words and details; and 
finally leading to an appreciation of 
human psychology. Care should al- 
ways be taken to see that the reading 
is not done in a careless manner, for 
that is one of the prime causes of 
failure to reach the proper conclu- 
sions, due to faulty interpretation of 
the subject matter. 


Power of Clear and Concise 
Expression 


The power to express oneself 
clearly and concisely is desirable in 
every field of life. It is most useful 


The Power 
to Express 
Oneself 
Clearly and 
Concisely 
Is Desirable 


to be able to be brief and yet able 
to convey the full meaning of one’s 
ideas, without wavering from the 
point in issue. Just as soon as one 
can learn to use language that is 
free from ambiguity, and is clear in 
its meaning, convincing in its ex- 
pression, and demonstrative of a 
systematic organization of thought, 
then, and only then, can an individ- 
ual express himself clearly. It is 
hard to say just how this may be ac- 
complished. It differs with differ- 
ent people, but practice, and enlarg- 
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ing the vocabulary through the 
learning of new and synonymous 
terms, will go a long way in aiding 
the learner to accomplish this objec- 
tive. 


Power of Logical Analysis 


The power of logical analysis and 
deductive reasoning is something 
that is rather difficult to explain, and 
that some persons find extremely 


hard to acquire. The first thing to | 


keep in mind, in any given situation, 
is the necessity for carefully analyz- 
ing the problem, and then taking 


Carefully 
Analyze 
the Problem 


each fact separately, weighing it, and 
seeing exactly what bearing this has 
on the whole episode. If the study 
is made in a superficial manner, the 
conclusions may become inaccurate ; 
thus, it behooves the student to re- 
alize that sometimes fine distinctions 
must be drawn in a final analysis. 
Study towards these ends, and a 
constant practice will do a great deal 
to insure success in this. 


Ability to Draw Simple Contracts 
The ability to draw simple con- 
tracts is, perhaps, rather a mer- 
cenary objective; for in the final 
analysis, it is really primarily for the 
purpose of saving the individual 
time, money, or experience, singly or 
all together. Thus, selfish or mer- 
cenary though it may seem to be, it 
is definitely a desirable objective if 
it aids in keeping the people from 
civil troubles and entanglement, 
known popularly as law-suiis. 

Some of the instruments that one 
would desire to be able to draw up, 
or at least to understand fully, are: 
the deed or the lease to one’s home, 
or premises; the checks with which 
to purchase necessary supplies; the 
note to offer in exchange for the 


advancement of cash; the drafts and ~ 


bills of exchange to send for those 
foreign importations your wife or 
husband may crave; the disposing 
of your property by a will drawn up 
in your own handwriting, legally 
known as a holographic will*?, and 
many other similar papers. The 
knowledge of such matters will en- 
able one to become more self-confi- 
dent, and to receive a deeper respect 
from his community. These instru- 
ments and forms are all simple, and 
any person of ordinary intelligence 


*Frequently used by persons who wish to 
keep their intentions an absolute secret. 


can, without difficulty, master them 
in a short time. ; 


Ability to Determine Rights of 
Others 


The art of determining fairly the 


rights of others may not sound like. 


a hard objective to master, but, in 
reality, one has to be a very broad- 
minded and discérning individual to 
be able impartially to determine the 
rights of others. This calls first of 


all for a spirit of tolerance. Let the. 


other fellow express his ideas. He 
may or may not agree with you, but 
often has ideas that may easily be 
combined with your own, to result 
in an entirely new outlook on the 
matter for both. It should be kept 
in mind that one is never always 
correct, any more than one is too old 
to learn. One is never too old to 
learn new things and to adapt new 
ideas to older notions. This means 


progress, and the loss of this ability . 


means a condition of stagnation, 
which is mental death. 

Always analyze carefully every- 
thing that is said. Do not jump at 
conclusions, but take the time to 
make deliberate and careful deci- 
sions that are always based on rea- 
son, facts, and the knowledge that 
what is best for the majority is the 
best thing for the individual to do, 
even though he may desire it some 
other way. In order to aid in the 
realization of this objective, one 
could easily start by finding out ex- 
actly what the local law is as to the 
rights and duties of husbands to 
wives; parents to children; guard- 
ians to wards, infants, aliens, and 
other incompetents to the rest of the 
citizenry; and of course to each of 
these groups, vice versa. 


Ability to Be Fair and Just 


That objective which calls for the 
acquisition of a spirit of fairness, 
justice, and equity, is very largely 
one of ethics and its larger field of 
philosophy. It should be established 
early in the student’s mind that 
sympathy, selfishness, or fear are 
not always conductive to the render- 
ing of a fair, just, or equitable de- 
cision. They must be lost sight of, 
and removed from the consciousness 


of the individual if the higher aim. 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is to result. Both cannot be pres- 
ent in the mind at the same time 
The student must learn how impor- 
tant it is to get the whole truth first, 
and then form his decision on the 
merits of the issue. The intentions 
of the parties are, of course, very 
often considered. If an individual 
flagrantly disregards the rights of 
others, he ought to expect to be 
punished for it, and if the reverse 
be true, he should expect, in all fair- 
ness, justice, and equity, a ‘recogni- 


tion for that regard which he has 


shown. 


Ability to Respect Law and Order 


A genuine respect for law and 
order is an objective which could be 
well instilled in every person in this 
country today. It is, to the author’s 
way of thinking, one of the main 
supports of the backbone of the na- 
tion. We are all perfectly aware 
how dangerous and how great a 
menace a lawbreaker is to civilized 
society, but many do not seem to 
realize that in order to protect the 
rights of others one must necessa- 
rily conform to certain standards of 
behavior oneself. This obedience to 
law and order calls for a good deal 
of self-control, and also control over 
the actions of those dependent upon 
one. The question then arises how 
we can instill this objective into the 
minds of others. This author be- 
lieves that the best way to accom- 
plish this is by each person first set- 
ting a good example, and thus per- 
haps inducing followers to do the 


same. It might be well to have. stu- 
dents enter into a discussion of torts 
and crimes, differentiating between a 
tort, a misdemeanor, and a felony. 
It should be emphasized that re- 
peated anti-social thinking may 
cause one to drift easily from one 
field into the others along criminal 
lines. It might be helpful if consid- 
eration were given to the most fre- 
quent kinds of cases of that nature 
and perhaps a visit made to a court. 

Such philosophical ideas, however, 
come from within, and are largely 
learned through example; thus, if 
the teacher sets a good example, and 
constructively analyzes given situa- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Evaluation the Simplified 
Typewriter Keyboard, Part IV 


by Dwight D. W. Davis 


Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Editor’s Note: The previous three articles of this series appeared in 


the May, June, and September, 1935, issues of this “Journal.” 


They 


represent a most significant researching of the typewriter keyboard 


with which every typewriter teacher should become familiar. 


In this 


ariicle the author summarizes the advantages claimed for the Simpli- 
fied Typewriter Keyboard, as discussed in the four articles. 


A Comparison of Letter Errors on 
the Universal and the Simplified 
Keyboard 


COMPARISON of frequency 
A and type of word errors on 

the two keyboards is convine- 
ingly revealing. Another type of 
verification is needed for Dvorak and 
Dealey’s claim that the decrease in 
number of errors on the Simplified 
keyboard is due to the fact that key 
locations have been improved for 
typing sequences in words. Even 
on the Simplified Keyboard students 
do make errors. Obviously word er- 
rors are due to letter errors. Ob- 
viously, also, it is conceivable that 
not all errors are due to the type- 
writer. Most teachers will agree that 
errors are due (1) to factors within 
the student, (2) to the relation be- 
tween the student and the typewriter, 
or (3) to factors within the type- 
writer. Errors due to the factors 
within the student—to the human 
tendency to err—or to the relation 
between the student and the type- 
writer, should be as likely to oc- 
cur in typing one letter as another. 
No one letter should be conspicu- 
ous for an incidence of errors out 
of proportion to its frequency of 
usage. If a letter, e.g., e must be 
typed more times than z, the ratio 
of errors on e and zg should be the 
same as the ratio on the respective 
frequency of usage of e and z. If 
all errors were due to faulty typists, 
the correlation between the rank on 
usage of the letters of the alphabet 
and the rank of the letters in fre- 
quency of times mistyped should be 
perfect. To the extent that the co- 
efficient of correlation between rank 
on letter usage and rank on letter 
errors is less than perfect, to that 
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extent letter errors are due to fac- 
tors in the typewriter keyboard. 

If the Dvorak-Dealey Simplified 
keyboard is really better than the 
present “Universal” machine—in 
that it gives the operator a balanced 
keyboard that has greatly reduced 
awkward sequencés, and has equal- 
ized hand, finger, and row loads— 
then typewriting errors should be 
decreased,—as has already been dem- 
onstrated,—and those errors which 
remain either should be chance er- 
rors or errors due to the “human 
factor.” 

D. D. Lessenberry’s Error Chart’, 
based on an analysis of over 60,000 
errors, reveals the consistent re-oc- 
currence of three definite types of 
letter errors on the “Universal” key- 
board, Adjacent keys (a for s, s for 
d, q for a, etc.) are the most fre- 
quently misstruck. The striking of 
such “home” keys as s for w, / for 
o, h for n, d for c, etc., instead of 
allowing the finger to move to the 
key above or below, also is a fre- 
quent cause for error. Lessenberry 
further discovered confusion in the 
use of the vowels to be the third 
most noticeable type of error made 
on the present keyboard. His data, 
for example, show that of the ap- 
proximately sixty thousand errors 
recorded, e was struck for i 1019 
times, 0 was struck for i 1210 times, 
u was struck for o 135 times, ete. 
For a more complete picture of Les- 
senberry’s work, the reader is re- 
ferred to his Error Chart. 

It was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to determine the correlation of 
errors on the Lessenberry chart with 
letter usage. First all letter errors 

1 Lessenberry, D. D., Error Chart, L. C. Smith 


& Corona Typewriters Inc., School Department, 
Syracuse, New York. 


listed on the chart were totaled. The 
total number was found to be 63,- 
916. The next step was to deter- 
mine how many of the total errors 
were accounted for by the letters 
A, B, C, D, etc. That is to say, how 
many times were the letters B, C, 
D, E, ete., struck for the letter A; 
how many times were 4, C, D, E, 
etc., struck for B, etc., etc. When 
these totals had been determined 
the letters were ranked according to 
the number of errors each occa- 
sioned. It then became necessary to 
rank the letters of the alphabet in 
terms of their letter usage. Data 
for this purpose were secured from 
Dvorak, Dealey & Ford?.  Spear- 
man’s rank difference method of 
computing correlations then 
used to ascertain the relationship be- 
tween frequency of letter errors and 
letter usage on the “Universal” key- 
board. <A correlation of .854 (rho 
= .854) was found to exist. 


Letter Error Chart for the 
Simplified Keyboard 


In constructing a letter error chart 
for the Simplified keyboard, the au- 
thor made an analysis of the 3,329 
letter errors made by 279 students 
in 289 pages of typing. These let- 
ter errors were tabulated in the same 
form as were Lessenberry’s, and 
are shown in Table V. It should be 
read across the page: A was 
struck for B 4 times; for C 
Q times; for D 3. times; for 
FE 32 times, etc. A study of the 
chart indicates that adjacent keys 
still account for the greatest num- 
ber of errors, and confusion in the 
vowels is still noticeable. If the 
two error charts are compared, a 
noteworthy comparison is obvious. 
In Lessenberry’s study of letter sub- 
stitution, 648 of the possible 650 
types of letter substitutions were 
found to occur on the “Universal” 
keyboard. Only 325 of the possible 
650 types of letter substitutions oc- 
curred on the Simplified keyboard. 
If half of all the possible letter sub- 
stitutions have been eliminated by 
the letter locations on the Simplified 
keyboard a great improvement has 
been effected. 

2 Dvorak-Dealey-Ford, _Typevoriting Behaviour, 


“Trouble Shooting For Errors,” Chapter 5. Un- 
published Manuscript. 
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TABLE V 


LETTER ERROR CHART FOR SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD 


Read across the page: “A” was struck for “B” 4 times; for “C” 0 times; for “E”’ 32 times, etc. 


OE 


A: was struck for 4 3 32 1 9 2 1 
B: was struck tor 2 1 3 Sam) 1 1 1 
C: was struck for 1 i i i241. 1 1 18 2 34 1 
D: was struck for 29 3-227 38 1 | 
E: was struck for 1.3 3 1 10 27 3 2153 6 3 
F: was struck for 9 2 26 3 1 1 1 1 19 
G: was struck for | ie | 61 6 1-3 17 2 4 
H: was struck for 10-5 1 1 2 1 47 12 1 
i was struck for 1 1 2 6 1 Eee 1 i 1 

<: was struck for 2 1 1 1 1 13 
L: was struck for i 2 2 13 | 
M: was struck for 1 50 1 2 | va 
N: was struck for 3 6 430 17 S740 50 3 16 2 
O: was struck for 2 3 1 14 1 ae 1 is ay 4 
P: was struck for 3 1 1 3 14 1 34 
Q: was struck for 1 1 2 1 5 

: was struck for 27 8 31 oo. 15 3 4 
S: was struck for 5 530-3 46 #5 10 12 1 1 
T: was struck for 1 38 15 42 6 44 =7 2 46 9 4° 9 5 22 3 
U: was struck for lo 1 56 2 2 50 2 , vv 4 3s i 3 2 1 
V: was struck for 1 1 1 44 1 10 ~ 2 1 
W: was struck for 6 a- 4 2 22 4 4 19 12 1 
X: was struck for 8 3 11 re | 
Y: was struck for 2 s- 329° 4 9 2 1 37 2 23 
Z: was struck for 2 


Comparisons, in terms of efficiency 
as measured by error elimination, 
between the ‘‘Universal” and new 
Simplified keyboards could not be 
made until letter errors on the new 
chart were correlated with letter 
usage. The procedure used in de- 
termining the correlation on Lessen- 
berry’s chart was again followed. 
That is, the 26 letters of the alpha- 
bet were ranked in terms of the er- 
rors each occasioned and in terms 
of their usage. A correlation of .951, 
for the new Error Chart, was found. 

We now have two correlations— 
854 between frequency of errors 
and frequency of letter usage on the 
Lessenberry chart on the “Uni- 
versal” keyboard; and .951 between 
frequency of errors and frequency 
of letter usage on the new error 
chart derived on the Simplified Key- 
board. 


Meaning of Correlations Between 
Letter Errors and Letter Usage 


For the purpose of this study, 
what is the significance of these cor- 
relations? According to Garrett* 
the frequencies of errors predicted 
from frequencies of letter usage on 
the “Universal” keyboard, when 
rho = .854, would be 48 per cent 
better than predictions made by 
“pure guessing” (alienation coeffi- 
cient = .52). Predictions of fre- 
quency of letter errors from letter 
usage on the Simplified Keyboard, 
when rho = .951, would be 69 per 
cent better than predictions made 
by “pure guessing” (alienation co- 
efficient = .31). 

Another interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of these correlations is 
equally valid. On the “Universal” 


8Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology 
—* Longmans, Green and Company, 
P- 
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Keyboard 48 per cent of the letter 
errors are due to the human factor 
or human imperfection. The loca- 
tion of the letters on the keyboard 
is responsible for 52 per cent of the 
errors. On the Simplified keyboard 
69 per cent of the errors are due to 
the human factor—i.e., are chance 
errors. Thirty-one per cent of the 
letter errors are due to the location 
of the keys. In an ideal keyboard 
chance errors would make up 100 
per cent of all the errors. The 
writer is confident that this ideal 
keyboard will never be devised for 
the reason that the details of every 
mechanical device call for some 
adaptation on the part of the person 
operating the device. The impor- 
tant thing is that imperfect opera- 
tion due to the impossibility to se- 
cure perfect adaptation to the ma- 
chine be reduced to a minimum. 
Whether or not the Simplified key- 
board is the best that can be de- 
vised, the writer cannot say. On the 
“Universal” keyboard, the number 
of letter errors due to the letter 
locations is 1.7 times the number of 
errors due to the letter locations on 
the Simplified keyboard. This con- 
clusion is easy to accept when one 
considers the facts which show how 
the complicated stroking patterns, 
and lack of balance of the “Uni- 
versal” keyboard, have been elim- 
inated in the Simplified Keyboard. 


Are Students More Accurate Typ- 
ists on the Simplified Keyboard? 


This study undertook to determine 
whether or not the rearrangement 
of the letters in the Simplified key- 
board was conducive to more ac- 
curate typing by students. Although 
accurate typing is desirable, the new 
keyboard only partly fulfills its 
purposes if accuracy is secured at 


the expense of rate. An investigation 
of the net results or net rates is also 
pertinent. Uhl and Dvorak* have 
presented some data for high school 
and college students which are un- 
precedented. Merrick® reports data 


for 8-14 year old children which in- 
dicate that elementary school chil- 
dren in eight weeks reached attain- 
ments comparable to the attainments 
of high school students for one sem- 
ester on the “Universal” keyboard. 

The writer has had access to data 
on the performance of Junior and 
Senior high school students from 
Tacoma, Washington, public schools 
after one and two semesters on the 
Simplified keyboard.6 These data 
reproduced on the next page indicate 
that students reached in one and two 
semesters net rates comparable to 
net rates on the “Universal” key- 
board for three and four semesters 
respectively. 


Defects Eliminated by the Simpli- 
fied Keyboard 


The following four defects of the 
“Universal keyboard have been 
pointed out: 


1. It compels the operator to type too 
many words with one hand. 


2. Its arrangement presents difficult 
finger hurdles and reaches, and compli- 
cated finger stroking patterns 

_3. It handicaps the typist by breaking 
his rhythm through same finger sequences 

4. It is unbalanced with respect to hand, 
finger, and row loads 


*W,. L. Uhl and August Dvorak, ‘Cost of 
Teaching Typewriting Can Be Greatly Reduced,” 
The Nation’s Schools, X1-5 (May, 1933). 


5N. L. Merrick, “Touch Typing for Children,” 
—™ Administration and Supervision. (in 
press. 


®N. L. Merrick, ‘“‘A Simplified Keyboard for 
The Typewriter.” A paper presented at the 
California Commercial Teachers Conference, 


Fresno, California, April 13, 1935. 
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TABLE VI 
TYPEWRITING ATTAINMENT SCORES ON THE UNIVER- 
SAL KEYBOARD IN NET WORDS PER MINUTE IN 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AS FOUND BY 
KIBBY (1), KOCHKA (2), AND CARMICHAEL (3), AND 
TYPEWRITING ATTAINMENT SCORES ON THE SIMPLI- 
FIED KEYBOARD AS FOUND IN THE CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION STUDY. [FROM MERRICK (4)]. sf 


FIGURE I 
PERCENTILE GRAPHS ILLUSTRATING COMPARATIVE 
ATTAINMENTS IN NET WORDS PER MINUTE ON UNI- 
VERSAL AND ON SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITER KEY- 
BOARDS. DATA ILLUSTRATED FOR UNIVERSAL KEY- 
BOARD REPRESENT A COMPOSITE MEAN OF SCORES 
FOUND BY KIBBY (1), KOCHKA (2), AND CARMICHAEL 


(3). [FROM MERRICK (4)]. 
Senior High School Junior High School 
1 Yeyboard =-- Universal Simplified | Universal | Simplified 
st j Ke Carmich- | Carnogie (c) Carnegie (ec 
udy | Kibby (a)! Kochka (b) | Poundation Kidby roundatior 
Net words per Minute ! ones Percend | 
Junior High School Senior High School ter. 
I = 1st semester, Standard Keyboard] I, II, IV, VI = 32 4 22 
II = 2nd id “4 semesters I to VI Standard 50 16.5 j 37.5 20.6 27,1 
: 100 | 52 7 52 44 
60 | A® lst senester Simplified 4 
As 1st, semester, Simplified Keyboard. ° 10) 33 23 
B= 2nd; B= 2nd semester Sim’ 25 | a2 22 j 42 15 30 
plified Keyboard. Il 50 | 28.4 26.1 25.6 48 21.4 36.1 
i 36.5 33] 57 29 42 
100 71 59 j 83 55 49 
25 j 30.5) 31) 20 
[II so 35.5 35 34.4 2663 
100; 64 64 67 
2 | 35.5! 36 25 
50 | 40.9 141 39.3 
40 
100! 66 58 
i 
v 50 | 48 
| 
100 ! 69 
/ : 25 421 
/ : vI 50 | 47 j 
/, | ! 52 ' 
: Fercentiles oV Percentiles 100 | 72 
403060 30 Too 3 153000 Too 
(1) lra W. Kibby, “A Study of Typewriting Accomplishments in (a) An average of figures given for 50-60 minute periods in 1931 
932. 


California Secondary Schools,” 
Educ., Sacramento, Calif. 
Joseph L. Koch 
199-206 


ment in Typewriting of High 


March, 1933, State Dept. of 


: ka, “Norms of Achievement in Speed ard Ac- 
curacy in Typewriting,” Balance Sheet, January, 1934, pp. 


V. H. Carmichael, “Objective measurement of accomplish- 
School Commercial Pupils in 


and 1 
(b) 
(c) 
daily. 


An average of figures for schools of different classifications. 
Data secured from high school classes meetimg 55 minutes 


(d) An average of figures given for 40-50 minute periods in 
1, 1932. 


(e) Data secured from junior high school classes meeting 45 


Indiana,” Monographs in Educ. $12, University of Towa minutes daily. 
Research Studies in Education, 1932. (1) (2) (3) References below Figure I.— 
(4) Op. Cit. (4) Op. Cit. 


Data have shown that the Sim- 
plified keyboard eliminates these al- 
leged defects. It is claimed that the 
removal of these defects results in a 
Simplified keyb»2.d, which is: 

1. Easier to master (requires less time 
to attain any particular level of net typing 
speed 
_2. Faster (makes higher net rates pos- 
sible for average students) 

3. More accurate (students make fewer 
typing errors) 

_4. Less fatiguing (through the Simpli- 
fying of the stroking patterns and through 
adapting the hand and finger loads to the 


ing the Simplified keyboard were 
taught in each of three levels, Junior 
High, Senior High, and Junior Col- 
lege. The following facts appeared: 


1. The typing of words with one hand is 
conducive to a greater number of errors. 
Approximately twice as many errors were 
made by the “Universal” keyboard stu- 
dents on certain words which they must 
type with one hand as were made by stu- 
dents typing the same words on the Sim- 


plified keyboard. 


2. The average of the total errors per 
student made on the “Universal” keyboard 
was approximately twice as great as the 


entirely, or with the exception of one 
letter, typed with one hand. 

4. While the 100 words most frequently 
mistyped account for 45 per cent of all 
errors on the “Universal” keyboard the 
100 most frequently mistyped words on 
the Simplified keyboard account for only 
26 per cent of all errors. The closer ap- 
proximation of word errors to a chance 
distribution on the Simplified keyboard 
indicates that errors due to key location 
have largely been eliminated. 

5. A comparative study of the relation- 
ship of the frequency of letter errors to 
the frequency of letter usage indicates that 
key locations are responsible for 1.7 
times as many letter errors on the “Uni- 


relative hand and finger skills and 4 he Simplified 
This claim was __ investigated, nlived gn chance” accounts for 1.44 times as many 


through a comparative error study of 
six groups of typing students, three 
using the “Universal” keyboard and 
three using the Simplified keyboard. 
Two groups, one using the “Uni- 
versal” keyboard and the other us- 


Dvorak and Ford “Typewriting Demons,” 
showed that words which presented the 
greatest typewriting difficulty were poly- 
syllabic words. On the other hand the 
“typewriting demons” on the “Universal” 
keyboard were predominantly — simple 
monosyllables, 41 per cent of which are 


errors on the Simplified keyboard as on 
the “Universal” keyboard. 

This study of errors together with 
the data on student net attainment 
verifies the claims of the proponents 
of the Simplified Keyboard, 
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SOME POSSIBILITIES FOR 
CLOSER COOPERATION 


(Continued from page 8) 


17. When competent stenogra- 
phers can be hired for ten dollars 
per week in all except the few larger 
cities in all sections of the country, 
when men opening up professional 
offices, even in small towns, are be- 
sieged by from 25 to 250 stenogra- 
phers, many of whom are willing to 
work one or two weeks on trial 
without pay, when the available sta- 
tistics of pupils enrolled in conven- 
tional commercial courses in second- 
ary schools are considered, it is evi- 
dent that basic changes in sequences 
of courses are imperative. 

18. Keeping in mind changes in 
the social and economic world, espe- 
cially in times when changes are 
rapid and cataclysmic in character, 
corresponding changes in social stud- 
ies and business education programs 
must be planned, not only in terms 
of all that is best in current prac- 
tices, but also with an ever wider 
concern for the immediate and more 
remote future. 

19. With such changes now in 
view and others pending which can 
be pictured only in terms of a broad 
frame of reference, it is entirely 


possible that both social studies and. 


business education sequences will be 
changed markedly in the next two 
decades. It is already apparent in 
the social studies that so-called prac- 
tical, expedient, and  make-shift 
courses intended for pupils who 
leave school prior to graduation, are 
in disfavor and no longer needed. 
In their place it becomes increasingly 
apparent that courses more in har- 
mony with the social experience of 
youth, especially of the relatively in- 
educable youth, must be organized. 
At the same time it is apparent that 
courses introducing pupils to the 
broad stream of human culture 
rather stereotyped history, 
civics, and other conventionally- 
labelled courses are needed. Similar 
impending changes are predicted for 
business education. 

20. We shall merely be tying mill- 
stones about the necks of the second- 
ary schools of 1950 if we think only 
in terms of courses, sequences, and 
the like in a narrow view. If the 
writer were given one highly in- 
telligent and competently-educated 
teacher sufficiently young to avoid 
ossified mental processes and suffi- 
ciently old to avoid slogan-snatchers 
and surface thinkers, he would have 
little hesitancy in developing pro- 
grams for closer cooperation be- 
tween the social studies and business 
education. But the realities being 


22 


what they are, he is inclined to move 
with the pace of a snail and the in- 
sight of a prophet. * 

21. While ways and means are 
important, the basic problems are 
intertwined with the education of 
teachers. Until we can clean out the 
Augean Stables known as’ teacher- 
training institutions of the solemn 
nonsense, pedagogical mesmerism, 
and shadow-boxing with realities 
now found in most of them, we can 
do little. Until students of intelli- 
gence are sufficiently educated in the 
social sciences to find their way 
about and to interpret the contem- 
porary scene, until they are suffi- 
ciently conversant with the business 
world to find their way about and 
perchance to make a living in that 
business world, we can hardly ex- 
pect much of them as teachers. It is 
unthinkable that we should have 
teachers of the social sciences who 


are insulated against curiosity about 
current happenings and their intelli- 
gent interpretation, but there seem 
to be thousands of such teachers so 
burdened by the mechanics and 
drudgery of school-keeping that they 
forget all about education. It is 
likewise unthinkable that we should 
have teachers of business education 
who are unfamiliar with what takes 
place in the business world and who 
could not make a living therein, but 
a due sense of the proprieties of this 
occasion suggest that nothing further 
be said as to whether any such 
teachers of business education are 
found in secondary schools. Of one 
thing we are certain, namely, that 
schools of education are in need of 
drastic reorganization, if teachers 
who possess the vision necessary to 
work out the relationships and forms 
of cooperation suggested here are to 
be educated for the task. 


ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 11) 


Testing 


Testing, rightly done, is a real help 
in the process of shorthand teaching. 
Every teacher is desirous of making 
an occasional check of the progress 
made by his students. 

The main aim of all testing should 
be diagnostic. The purpose of any 
test is best served if it reveals the 
weakness of the individual pupil. 
Each test should also serve as a base 
ior review of points covered and for 
remedial drills on mistakes and gaps 
in the pupil’s learning. Thus, tests do 
isot merely serve to find the usual 
school grade of the pupil, but they 
check a student's rating in achieve- 
ment of certain skills. 

In all shorthand testing the tests 
should be dictated and then tran- 
scribed, thus taking account of the 
two fundamental processes in short- 
hand writing, namely, writing from 
sound, and transcribing the shorthand 
outlines into the written longhand 
English it represents. This emphasis 
on dictation and transcription should 
always be taken into account in teach- 
ing shorthand, and so must be taken 
into account in the matter of testing. 
More particularly, each test should 
consist of four main parts, vocabu- 
lary, dictation, transcription, and 
reading. 


Student Materials 


The pen is given the preference in 
shorthand writing. It is best to select 
a fountain pen with a smooth medium 
point. This is conducive to light lines, 
and the tendency to blur the small 
circles is eliminated. The paper 
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should be of a quality and surface 
that will take ink readily, and at the 
same time, cause as little friction in 
the glide of the pen as possible. If a 
pencil is used, select one with a me- 
dium lead, and keep it well sharp- 
ened. A round pencil is better than 
one of octagon shape as it is more 
easily held and causes less finger 
fatigue. A bound notebook is pref- 
erable to loose sheets of paper. Any 
standard shorthand notebook will be 
adequate for pencil shorthand writ- 
ing, just so the line of writing is 
about three inches in length. 


Supplementary Book List 


Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand—Alice 
Margaret Hunter 

Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand—Beers 
and Scott. 

Word and Sentence Drills for Gregq Short- 
hand—Markett 

5,000 Most-Used Shorthand Forms—-From list 
of Dr. Ernest Horn 
Word Book of 20,000 Words—Thorn- 
ike 

Teaching Principles and Procedures for Grega 
Shorthand—Skene, Walsh, Lomax. 

Greaq Speed Building—Gregg Publishing Com- 

he Gregg Writer—Gregg Publishing Company 
(Magazine) 

Dictation for Beginners—Bisbee 

Progressive Dictation—Wilsom 

Rational Dictation—McNamara and Markett. 

Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching-— 
Charles W. Knudsen 


It is essential that every efficient 
teacher have supplementary books 
that contain exercises and reviews to 
supplement the text. These materials 
may be presented when needed to 
overcome pupil difficulties. Teachers 
of stenography must be teachers who 
do much research in their field. In 
this way they are better able to ef- 
fect new methods of teaching and to 
formulate materials better adapted to 
their respective classes. 
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A Bibliography in Office 
and Secretarial Practice 


This bibliography was prepared under the direction of the Committee 
on Publications of the National Council of Business Education by 
Clinton A, Reed, Supervisor of Commercial Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. The chairman of the committee is 
Louis A, Rice, Assistant in Secondary Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J. A limited supply of this biblio- 
graphy is available at the office of the Council’s secretary, Miss Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Barnhart W. S.—Ditto, Its Use and Operation. 
—Ditto, Inc., Chicago. 
‘ahill, M. F.—Juntor Office Practice.—Macmillan. 
Conime, Stella S. & Hertzberg, Max J.—Secre- 
tarial Procedure.—-Arnold. 
Grossman, M.—Calculating Machine Business 
Arithmetic.—Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Hainfeld, C. F.—Secretarial Practice.—Lyons & 
Carnahan. 
ynes, B. R.—Secretarial Problems.—Gregg. 
Katenkamp, C. H. —Office Machine Practice 
No. 1. Monroe calculating machine. 
vo. 2. Burroughs calculator. 
vo. 3. Sundstrand adding and listing machine. 
‘o. 4. Dalton adding machine. 
5. Comptometer. 


eries: 


—Gregg. 

Kirgsbury, G. B. & Smith, Marjorie—Apolied 
Machine —Grerg. 

Loso, F, & Hamilton. C. W.—Fundamentals 

of Py Practice.—South-Western. 

McClelland, F. C. & Robinson, E. M.—Office 
Training and Standards.—McGraw-Hill. 

McNamara, E. J.—Secretarial Training.—Ronald. 

Monroe Office Practice Course in Twenty-five 
Lessons.—Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

Morrill, A. A., Bessey, M. A. & Walsh, J. V.— 
Applied Office Practice.—D. C, Heath. 

Nichols, F. G.—Commercial Education in the 
High School, pp. 35-39, 154-157, 210-219, 260- 
268, 356-359, 452-453. —Appleton-Certury. 

Nichols, F. G. & Others—New Conception of 
Office Practice.—Harvard (out of print). 

Reigner, G.—Secretarial Training.—H. M. 
Rowe Co. 

Scholl, R. A., Stern, Albert & 

Office Practice, 2 v.—Greg 

Slade, M. L., Hurley, M. H. ‘Clippinger, 
—Secretarial Training. 

SoRelle, R & Gregg. J. R 
tarial Practice. —Gregg. 

Stickney, Rufus & Stickney, B. G.—Office and 
Secretarial —Prentice-Hall. 

Taintor, Sarah A.—Training for Secretarial 
Practice. —McGraw-Hill. 

Tapp, I. L., Shaw, D. P. & Holmdahl, R. P.— 
Directed Business Training and Directed Sec- 
retarial Training.—Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers Assn. 


.—Applied Secre- 


SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 


Allen. 
~Har 
Altholz,, Nathaniel & Smith, C. E.—New Stand- 
ard Typewriting.-—Pitman. 
Aurner, Robert—Effective Business Correspond- 
ence.—South- Western. 

Babenroth, A. Chas. & McNamara, Edw. T.— 
English in Modern Business.—Prentice-Hall. 

Bartholomew, W. E. & Hurlbut, Floyd—Business 
Man’s English. —Macmillan. 

Beall. Romona—Business Practice. —Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation. 

Bowman, Wallace B.—Letter Writing for Typists. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Brewington, Ann & Soutter, H. I.—Direct Method 
Materials for Gregg Shorthand. —Gregg. 

Brown, E, H.—Statistical Typewriting.—Ronald. 
rown, Thos, Kite, Jr.—The Secretary's Hand- 
book.—Winston. 

Buck, C. E.—Business Letter-writer’s Manual.— 
Doubleday. 

Bublig; Rose—Business —D. C. Heath. 
Cadwallader, L. H. & Rich, S. A.—Principles of 
Indexing a Filing.—H. M. Rowe Co. 

Charters, W. hitley, B.—An_ Analysis 


Wilkins. 

Cornell, Wm. B. & MacDonald, John H.—Fun 
damentals of Business —— and Man- 
agement.—American Book 
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Synonyms and Antonyms. 


Crabb, George—Crabb’s English Synonyms.-- 
Harper. 

Cunningham, W. H.—-Literature & Modern Busi- 
ness.—Harcourt, Brace. 

Davis, Roy, Lingham, C. H. & Stone, W. H.— 
Modern Business E nglish.—Ginn. 

Depew, Ollie—Complete Typewriting.—Allyn & 


Bacon. 

Duffield, D. W.—J/ndexing and Filing; Its Appli- 
and Practice—-Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 

oO. 

Eldridge, E. H.—New Shorthand Dictation Exer- 
cises.—American Book Co. 

Eldridge. E. H., Craig, G. W. & Fritz, R. L.— 
New Expert T ypewriting. —American Book Co. 

Fernald, James C.—English Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms.—Funk & Wagnalls. 

Gregg, J. R.—Gregqa Speed Building._-Gregg. 

Grove, G. A.—English Elements and Principles.— 
Prentice-Hall. 

Secretarial Course.—Thomas A. Edison, 


In 

Seas, H. A.. Hutchinson, E. L. & Wilson, 
L. G.—English of Business.—Gregg. 

Hamack, Frank H.—The Secretary in 
Business.—N.E.A. Proceedings. 

Harned, W. E.—New Typewriting Studies.— 
Ginn. 

Herzberg, M. J.—New Style Book of Business 
English.—Pitman. 

Hotchkiss, G. B. & Drew, C. A—New Business 
English.—American Book Co. 

Hunter, Estelle B.—-Modern Filing Manual 1933 
ed.—Yawman & Erbe. 

Johns, L.—Business Letters.—Gregg. 

Kirk, J. G. & Mumford, J. J.—Dictation for 
Modern Business.—Winstom. 

Kennedy, A. M. & Jarrett, Fred—High Speed 

Private Secretary.— 


Modern 


in Typewriting.—Pitman. 
Kilduff, Edward J.—The 
Century. 
Lee, J. M.—Business Ethics.—Ronald. 
Lessenberry, D. D. & Jevon, E. A.—-20th Century 
T ypewriting.—South-Western. 
Lefiingwell, W. H.—The Office Appliance Manual, 
Office Equipment Mfrs. Inst., New York. 
McKee, Louise—Looseleaf Typewriting Exercises 
Isaac Pitman Dictation Course.—Pitman. 
McNamara, E. J., Markett, M. I. & Kean, C. W. 
T ypewriting for Immediate Use.—Winstom. 
Miles, Dudley—English in Business.—Ronald. 
Mudge, I. G.—Guide to Reference Books.—Amer- 
ican Library Assn. 
Newman, S. K.—Modern 
Ginn. 
Nichols, F, G.—The Personal Secretary-—Differ- 
Duties & Traits.—Harvard University 


Pre 
J. B—Business Letter Practice.—Pit- 


man. 
Parker, Ida W.—Office Etiquette 
Women.—- Ronald. 
Reigner, C. G.—English 
H. M. Co. 
Reigner, C. -Budaet of Forms for Use with 
Training. -H. M. Rowe Co. 
Reigner, C. G.—Legal Typing Practice.—H. M. 
Rowe Co. 
Reigner, C. G.—Radio Typing and Office Prac- 
tice—H. M. Rowe Co. 
Reigner, C. G.—Rough Drafts.—H, M. Rowe Co. 
Reigner, C. G.—Typewriting Office Practice.— 
H. M. Rowe Co. 
Remington Rand 


Graded _ Dictation.— 


for Business 


for Business Use.— 


Business Service, Inc.—Pro- 
gressive Indexing and Filing for Schools.— 
Remington Rand Library Bureau Division. 

Roberts, Ruth L.—The Mimeograph Process.— 
A. B. Dick Co. 

Ross, J. W.-—Business English—South-Western. 

J. W.—Transcription Drills. —Gregg. 
oe C. J. & Smyth, T. J.—Expert Dictator. 
—Pitma 

SoRelle, P.—Rational Typewriting Projects. 
—Gregg. 


SoRelle, 
tarial Practice, 


R. P. & Gregg, J. 
Laboratory 
SoRelle, R. 


Gregg, 

Studies.—Gregg. 

SoRelle, R. P. & Gregg R.—Secretarial 
Studies, Laboratory Materials. —Gregg. 

SoRelle. R. P. & Gregg, R.—Secretarial 
Studies, Intensive Course.—Gregg 

SoRelle, R & Smith, H. H. cha Typing 
Techniques and Projects.—Gregg. 

Stuart, E. R.—Stuart Typing.—Heath. 

Taintor, Sarah A. & Monro, Kate M. 
retary’s Handbook. —Macmillan. 

Zinman, M. E., Rosen, Alexander & Epstein, 
Abraham.—Graded Shorthand Dictation.—Globe 
Book Co. 


Commercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity. First Yearbook, 
1930-31. Use of Projects in Commercial Teaching. 
A.—Project im Office Practice. 
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Eastern Association. First 
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Education. 

Leffingwell, W. H.—Research Method as Ap- 
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Second Yearbok, 1929. Curriculum Making in 
Business Education. 

Waugh, A. L.—Course of Study 
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Teaching Business Subjects. 

Atwater, C. B. & Stickney. Rufus.—How Em- 
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operate in Developing a Better Clerical Train- 
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Groves, Regina.—Methods of Teaching Machine 
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Clerical Practice. Pp. 

Simmond, 
Viewpoint. p. 232. 

Fifth Yearbook, 1932. Methods of 

Teaching Business Subjects. 

Hensor, A. M.—Planning an Itinerary. p. 194. 

Kean, C. W.—Organization of a Class i; 
Office Machine Practice to Handle 
for the School and for Others. p. 198. 

I.omax, P. S.—Commentator. p, 210. 

Wolfe, N. J.—Introductory Lesson in 
Calculating Machine. p. 204. 


Sixth Yearbook, 1933. Teaching Devices and 

Classroom 

Cahill, M. F.—Short Cuts in Teaching Adding 
Machines. p. 133. 

Katenkamp, C. H. —Report of the Committee 
on Equipment for an Office Practice Class- 
room. p. 296. 

Kennedy, G. M.—Office Machine Equipment 
for the School ‘can Moderate Funds. p. 313. 

McNamara, Laboratory Course 
in Office Practice. p. 

March, R. W.—System in "ies Office Practice 
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Sweeney, L.—Plan for 
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SNAP JUDGMENTS 


(Continued from page 6) ‘ 


office practice or should they be given 
separately?” In the first place there is 
a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
meaning of “clerical practice,” “secre- 
tarial practice,” and “office practice.” 
These may mean the same thing or they 
may mean quite different things. As used 
in this question they raise no issue at all 
until they are clarified in such a way as 
to make it plain just what is to be com- 
bined or separated. This is not a ques- 
tion of research, particularly, but rather 
a question of faulty statement of a prob- 
lem for research, 

These and other questions as Dr. 
Tonne states them are anything but 
“philosophical in nature.” ‘True, when 
facts are known one may philosophize 
about them, but until those facts are ob- 
tained, philosophizing concerning such 
practical matters as these will get us no- 
where. If research is the best medium 
through which to obtain facts, research is 
very important in connection with the 
solution of such problems. 

It might be added that if, with re- 
spect to these problems, “the best we can 
do is collect opinions.” then there is some 
ground for saying that collecting such 
opinions, evaluating them, and interpret- 
ing them in terms of the problem under 
consideration actually is research. How- 
ever, one should not be content with 
opinions when facts are needed and can 
be obtained. 

It is a little more disturbing to find 
in Dr. Tonne’s editorial a statement of 
despair with respect to guidance in the 
field of commerical education. It doesn’t. 
follow that just because there are many 
difficulties in the way of assisting indi- 
viduals to consider facts and reach sound 
conclusions regarding their vocational fu- 
ture we should make no attempt to ac- 
quaint them with facts about employment 
conditions which have a bearing on their 
vocational choices. Surely we can find 
out in any community how many posi- 
tions of a given kind are available, how 
many replacements for these positions are 
required each year, what special apti- 
tudes and abilities are required for the 
performance of the duties of these posi- 
tions, what wages are paid, what oppor- 
tunities for advancement are afforded by 
them, and a good many other facts with 
respect to occupational life. We do not 
need to depend on “opinions” regarding 
these matters. We really can get at the 
facts and in many cases have done so. 
Of course, it must be admitted that the 
personal equation being what it is in 
matters of guidance, no one can predict 
with absolute accuracy just what a given 
individual can and should do in the mat- 
ter of choosing, preparing for, and en- 
tering upon occupational life. However, 
through research we can furnish a tre- 
mendous amount of definitely objective 
material on the basis of which the indi- 
vidual, with such help as experienced 
counselors can give, is more likely to 
make a wise choice of his vocation «nd 
the means of preparing for it. To say 
that “our studies do not result in being 
completely objective as a means of pre- 
diction” is entirely beside the point. 

It is difficult to see how one can reach 
the conclusion that “research, if care- 
fully conducted by people with much re- 
search experience, can be of minor value 
in the improvement of business educa- 
tion.” The thing that bothers me is the 
word “minor.” In other words, the im- 
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plication is that if we throw overboard 
all research, we shall be able to improve 


business education quite as successfully 


as can be done by the use of the results 
of carefully planned investigations. 

Do you subscribe to the statement that 
“Business education and all other phases 
of education are primarily philosophical 
in nature?” If you do, you will be will- 
ing to throw overboard all except a little 
research which can be done by highly 
experienced and expert people and try to 
think your way to conclusions regarding 
business education without the factual 
aids which well-managed research can 
furnish you. Can you philosophize safely 
without facts? Can facts be obtained 
without research? 

Is it safe to assume that we can “de- 
velop by intelligent collective opinion the 
best possible philosophy for our work” 
without the aid of facts which, in turn, 
may be made available only through re- 
search? 

The author goes on to say that “we 
cannot ask (much) of research in a field 
of learning which is not and may never 
become a science.” It is news to me that 
research can be carried on successfully 
only in connection with something that 
has become a “science.” As a matter of 
fact there seems to be ample ground for 
belief that science has come _ about 
through research, or at least that the 
knowledge upon which a science is based 
comes about in that way. It is the or- 
ganization of knowledge which has been 
obtained largely through research which 
makes of a study a science. People or- 
iginally thought the world was flat. They 
had reasoned it out this way. Collective 
judgment was to this effect. But when 
someone by a kind of investigation or 
research succeeded in traveling around 
it, collective opinion regarding the shape 
of the world was changed. If it hadn’t 
been for investigation we might still be 
assuming what is not true. 

My own belief is that the extent to 
which what now is going under the name 
of research is of little value is just the 
extent to which it turns up mere opinions 
as distinguished from facts. This often 
is due to many causes. At any rate, let 
us have more research, plenty of it, well 
organized, properly conducted, and au- 
thoritatively presented; but let us confine 
ourselves to questions of fact pretty 
largely, and not to be too much concerned 
about opinions whose validity we have 
no way of knowing. 

Young graduate students as candidates 
for master’s degrees, and even under- 
graduate students, may be permitted to 
continue to investigate many matters, but 
they should do so very largely because 
in doing so they will secure additional 
and desirable education. Their investiga- 
tional work should not be dignified in 
most cases by the name research. Their 
findings should not be put into permanent 
form, except in fairly rare instances, as 
authoritative statements on the subjects 
covered. Only when under the guidance 
of an experienced research worker some- 
thing of real and permanent importance 
has been turned up should this type of 
educational investigation be reported un- 
der the name research. This is not to 
say that we do not need research. It is 
to say that we need better research and 
more of it—Frederick G. Nichols, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 
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TRENDS IN OFFICE 
PRACTICE 
(Continued from page 12) 


In the table below is a comparison 
of the findings of two studies. 

EQUENCY OF TOPICS INCLUDED IN 
60 PER CENT, OF THE SCHOOLS RE- 
PORTING AN OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE 


> 
Tepic ES a 
Cus 
BSS 
Filing and Indexing 97.0 98.6 
Office Machines and Appliances 90.8 92. 
Personality 90.0 81.3 
Telephone and Telegraph 85.7 86.6-90.6 
Reference Books 80.6 85.3 
Meeting and Handling People 79.6 81.3 
Postal Information 78.5 83.9 
Business Correspondence 78.5 87.9 
Business and Legal Forms 71.4 87.9 
Dictation and_ Transcription 69.4 83.9 
Employment Opportunities 65.0 78.6 
Shipping, Traffic and Transporta- 
tion of Goods 63.0 57.3 
Office and Departmental Organiza- 
tion 63.0 77.8 
Money and Banking 61.0 65.3 
Travel Information 60.0 ? 
Proof Reading 39.8 67.9 
Abbreviations, Punctuation, Spell- 
ing and Syllabication ? 58.6-65.3 


1 Ruth P. Holmdahl, Teaching of Office 
Practice in Public Secondary Schools of The 
United States,” p. 24. 

2F. W. Loso, “The Status of Office Practice 
in The Public Senior High Schools of New 
Jersey,” 65. 

There is not an overlapping of more than 10 
schools in the two studies. 


Even a hasty check of the topics 
taught in the course shows that the 
subject matter tends to meet a gen- 
uine life demand and is, generally 
speaking, an attempt to prepare 
definitely for specific business ac- 
tivities. 

However, though the composite 
picture is not bad, the individual 
school can improve its course in 
many respects. This organization or 
reorganization that should take place 
may originate from three different 
sources: 

1. A job analysis should be made of 
the types of positions that office practice 
students fill upon graduation from high 
school so as to find what types of infor- 
mation they should acquire and how they 
should adjust themselves to business life. 

2. Authorities in the field should be 
consulted to obtain that information which 
is already accepted or known to be of real 
value. 

_ 3. Seniors, upon entering the office prac- 

tice course, should be thoroughly tested. 
so that the teacher of office practice will 
know better the pupils with whom he has 
to work, and also the information that 
they have remembered from previous 
courses. 


If these three phases of the prob- 
lem are properly handled, a compre- 
hensive picture of what should be 
accomplished in an office practice 
course will be obtained. 

(To be continued) 
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Who's Who on the Editorial Staff of 


“The Journal of Business Education” 


Edward J. McNamara 


Principal, High School of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 


Education: 

Graduated from LaSalle Sime, in New York 
City with B.A. degree; M.A., Manhattan Col- 
lege; M.A., Columbia University; LL.D., Man- 
hattan College. 

Experience: 
At present he is the principal of the High 
School of Commerce. 

He has spoken throughout the United States 
on the various phases of commercial education. 
He was the editor of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association Yearbook from 1931 to 
1933. This yearbook has become an authori- 
tative text in colleges and has set standards 
for teaching in commercial subjects. 

He was associate editor of the Journal of 
Business Education from 1930 to 1932; assistant 
editor of the Gregg Writer from 1916 to 1918. 
In Boston in 1934 he was the recipient of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Medal for 
achievement, leadership, and improvement in 
business education. 

In 1933 he was given the Medal of Award of 
the Commercial Education Association of New 
York City for being the individual who con- 
tributed in the greatest degree toward the de- 
velopment of business education and teacher 
improvement, 

Memberships and Offices: 

He was the first president of the Commercial 
— Association which was organized in 
1928. 

He served as president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association im 1929. 
President of the Academy of Public Education 
from 1929-1931. Chairman of the National 
Council of Business Education in 1933. 


Clay D. Slinker 


Director of Business Education, 
Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Experience: 

Teacher in summer session of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Education; Uni- 
versity of Michigan; University of Wisconsin; 
Washington State College; Director of Business 
Education in the Des Moines Public Schools 
since 1912. 

Memberships and Offices: 
Ex-president of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and of the Commercial Section 
of the National Education Association; Ex- 
vice president of the American Vocational 
Association; Ex-president of Des Moines Prin- 
cipals’ and Supervisors’ Club; Ex-president of 
the Des Moines Schoolmasters’ Club; Treasurer 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association; Secre- 
tary of the Iowa Schoolmasters’ Walt Whitman 
Club; Chairman of the National Conference of 
Directors and Supervisors of Commercial Edu- 
cation; Official delegate of the United States 
Government to the International Congress on 
Commercial Education at Amsterdam, 1929. 

Authorship: 
Author: “Yours Truly” (a_practical dictation 
manual), “Typewriting Diagnostic Chart” 
ya of Study in General Business Train- 
ing. 

Joint author: “General Business Training,” 
“Self-Dictated Shorthand Practice.” 


Alfred Sorensen 


Lecturer in Education and Supervisor of the 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects, 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Education and Experience: 
In early youth, Mr. Sorensen gained wide 
experiences while he made his living at farm- 
ing, trapping, carpentering, painting, manufac- 
turing and other mechanical and _ construction 
work in the field of trades and industries. 
Following this he started in the business field 
in clerical and bookkeeping work. 
He attended the Gates College at Waterloo, 
Iowa, from which he accepted a position as 
Secretary to the general manager of a lumber 
company. 


OCTOBER, 1935 


Editor’s Note: At the request of 
many of our readers, we are pre- 
senting biographies of the “Jour- 
nal’s” distinguished sponsors. We 
are grateful to them for their wise 
counsel and helpful cooperation 
in the professional advancement 
of business education to which the 
“Journal” is dedicated. 


While a student at the Iowa State Teachers 
College, —— of Commerce, and while 
awaiting call to active duty in the Army Air 
Service, Mr. Sorensen served as Commandant 
of Cadets and Instructor of Military Tactics 
until he was graduated in 1918. He served as 
Military Aviator during the World War, and 
at its conclusion became field manager of the 
National Airplane Corporation of Texas. The 
following year he was made general manager 
of the alker Oil and Refining Company of 
Texas and later was in the brokerage business 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 
Mr. Sorensen returned to the academic field as 
principal of the high school at Ephrata, Wash- 
ington, and later served as coordinator and 
lacement officer in the public schools of 
erkeley, California, meanwhile continuing his 
studies at the University of California. He 
received his A.B. degree with honors in edu- 
cation in 1923, and his master’s degree in 1926; 
and in the latter year he joined the teaching 
staff of the University as instructor in the 
Extension Division. In 1925 he had been ap- 
pointed as supervisor of the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects at the University and Univer- 
sity High School, and in 1929 was appointed 
lecturer in education in University of California, 
as well. He taught summer sessions in 1926 
and 1927 at Ohio State University, as assistant 
professor of vocational education. 
Memberships and Offices: 

e has been the institutional member from 
University of California in the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions since 1927, in which organiation he 
served one term_as director and one term as 
vice-president. He is a member of a service 
committee of Phi Delta Kappa for the estab- 
lishment of forums of non-school people; a mem- 
ber of the Commercial Council for the Reorgan- 
ization of Commercial Education, Oakland Pub- 
lic Schools; a member of the Executive Council 
of the Commercial Section of the California 
Teachers Association; a member of the Re- 
search Committee of the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher Training Institutions. 

Authorship: 

e€ was co-author with Dr. Melvin Lewis of 
the chapters on ‘Business Education’ in The 
Classroom Teacher and has contributed numer- 
ous articles to Education, California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, The University High School 
Journal, ard others. 


M. E. Studebaker 


Head, Department of Business Education, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


Education: 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana, 
A.B., 1910; University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, B.S. in Econ., 1917; Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, M.A., 1929. 
Experience: 
Head of Commercial Department, Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Indiana, 1910-1914, 
Teacher of Commercial subjects, Pittsburgh 
High Schools, 1914-1918. 
Head of Department and Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, 1918 to present time. 
Director of Test Construction in Commercial 
subjects for the Indiana State High School 
Testing Service since 1931. 
State Contest Manager for the Indiana State 
Commercial Contests since 1922. 
a, The Ball State Commerce Journal since 


Authorship 


Memberships and Offices: 
Member of Indiana State Teachers Association, 


National Education Association, Department of 


Business Education of National Education As- 
sociation, National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Pi Omega Pi, 
Pi Gamma Mu, and Muncie Exxchange Club. 
Past President, Commercial Section of Indiana 
State Teachers Association. 

Past President, National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Institutions. 
Immediate Past President, Department of Busi- 
ness Education of the National Education 
Association. 


Authorship: 


Author of ‘Bookkeeping and Accounting for 
Rural Schools.” 

Author of numerous published special practice 
sets in Accounting and special chapters in 
“Farm Problems’ for Arithmetics. Author of 
articles in current magazines on various prob- 
lems in Business Education. 


Herbert A. Tonne 
Associate Professor of Education, 


School of Education, New York University, 


New York, N. Y. 


Ph.B., The University of Chicago; A.M. and 
Ph.D., New York University. 


Education: 


Experience: 


Teacher of business subjects and social studies 

in the public schools of New York City, Eliza- 

beth, New Jersey, and New Rochelle, New 

York. 

Now associate professor of education in_ the 

Department of Business Education at New 

York University. 

Lecturer in the Summer Session of the Uni- 

versity of Southern California. 

Business experience as bond clerk on the floor 

of the New York Stock Exchange, and sec- 

retary-treasurer of the All-City Holding Cor- 
ration. 

‘ast associate editor of The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, and present editor of The 
National Business Education Quarterly. 
Yearbook Editor of the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity. 


Memberships and Offices: 


President of the Gregg Shorthand Teachers 
Association, New York City. 


Authorship: 


Co-author of “Social-Business Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools” and “Problems of Teaching 
Economics.” 


Ernest A. Zelliot 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 


Education: 


Graduate Earlham (Iowa) High School; Penn 
College, A.B.; Drake University, B.S.C.; Har- 
vard University, Ed.M. 


Experience: 


Private Business Schools in Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, three years; Penm College, three 
years; Tome School for Boys, one year; chair- 
man, Business Department, North High School, 
Des Moines, five years; chairman, Business 
Department, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
six years; associate professor of Education in 
charge of Commercial Teacher Training, Uni- 
versity of Denver, five years; visiting instructor 
three summer sessions in Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University; has held busi- 
ness positions in accounting and selling. 


Memberships and Offices: 


National Commercial Teachers Federation; East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association; A 
Department of Business Education; National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions; National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation; Colorado Education Association; Phi 
Delta Kappa, men’s honorary educational fra- 
ternity; Delta Sigma Pi, Professional Commerce 
Fraternity. 

Secretary Commercial Section Colorado Edu- 
cation Association; Vice President Department 
of Business Education N E A 


hed of articles in pro- 


fessional and educational magazines. 
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RECENT FACULTY CHANGES 


Changes in 
Armstrong Staff 


The following changes in its staff 
have been announced by Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California. 

Wilbur W. Diehl, assistant pro- 
fessor finance and director Department 
of Merchandising since 1929, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Bond De- 
partment of the Anglo California Bank 
in Southern California. 

W. Caswell Marsh, M. A. University 
of California, has returned to the Col- 
lege after seven years’ absence taking 
charge of the Merchandising Depart- 
ment. 

W. B. Holmes director Department 
of Accounting and associate professor 
of Accounting since 1930, has accepted 
a position as Federal Land Bank Ex- 
aminer for the Western District. 

Donald Capen has been appointed 
head of the Accounting Department to 
succeed Holmes. 

Dorothy Johnson, instructor of sec- 
retarial science since 1932, has accepted 
a position in the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the San Mateo Junior College. 

Lillian Thompson has been elected 
as instructor of secretarial science to 
succeed Dorothy Johnson. She is a 
graduate of the State College of Wash- 
ington and was a member of the staff 
at that institution and at Glendale 
Junior College. 

Dr. Frank A. Waring, professor of 
Management and Finance and director 
of Department of Business Administra- 
tion at Armstrong College since 1928, 
has accepted a position as economist 
advisor to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. He is 
associated with Dr. Henry F. Grady, who 
is also in Washington, D. C. on the Tar- 
iff Commission on a leave of absence 
from the University of California. 

George Leatheman, assistant profes- 
sor of Marketing since 1929 has been ap- 
pointed as director Department of 
Business Management to succeed Dr. 
Waring. 

Robert Dinman with his Master of 
Arts from the University of California 
is a new instructor in accounting and 
business law. 

Clarence Andrews, formerly head of 
Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness Management at Harding College 
in Morrilton, Arkansas been 
elected as assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and _ finance. He has _ had 
seven years of practical sales ex- 
perience in business promotion and 
business management. 


* * 


New Members of Goldey Faculty 


The following new members have been 
added to the teaching faculty of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware : Winfield 
S. Adams, instructor in elementary ac- 
counting; M. Elinor Betts, instructor in 
typing and English; W illard L. Jones, in- 
structor in economics and psychology. 

Mr. Adams is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and Goldey College. 
Miss Betts is a graduate of Dickinson 
College and Goldey College. Mr. Jones is 
a graduate of Temple University. 
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Woodbury Adds Five 
to Faculty 


President R. H. Whitten of Woodbury 
College recently announced the addition of 
five new faculty members. They are Dr. 
Paul D. Hugon, to the Journalism de- 
partment; Prof. Logan Hart, to the 
English department, and Prof. Olin R. 
Gresham, Miss Mignon Herod and Miss 
Frances M. Colburn to the Shorthand de- 
partment. 

Dr. Hugon has a splendid reputation in 
the journalistic field. He has taught ad- 
vertising and journalism, as well as au- 
thorship, and has managed an advertising 
agency. He has also edited house organs, 
magazines and metropolitan dailies in New 
York City and California. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Bordeaux, 
France. 

Prof. Hart was graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1926; and later received 
a degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration from University of Southern 
California. He has been teaching for five 
years. His last four years have been 
spent at Los Angeles Junior College. 

Prof. Gresham is a graduate of William 
Jewell College of Missouri, Gregg College 
of Chicago and has studied law at the 
University of Wyoming. He is an ex- 
pert shorthand writer and dictator and is 
equally well qualified to teach typing, ac- 
counting, law and related commerctalsub- 
jects. 

Miss Herod is a graduate of Woodbury 
College and of the University of Wash- 
ington. She has done post-graduate work 
there, and is also a dramatic schoo! grad- 
uate. She has had six years of actual 
teaching experience in colleges and high 
schools, including Los Angeles High 
School. Besides teaching shorthand, she 
is prepared to teach Business English and 
similar subjects. 

Miss Colburn was graduated from 
Woodbury College, U. C. L. A., and the 
Cornish School of Arts in Seattle. She 
has also attended Columbia and U. S. C. 
She has taught shorthand, languages and 
music for four years. She is expert in 
business correspondence as well as in 
shorthand and languages. 


*x* 


Miss Henderson Accepts New 
Position 


Miss J. Frances Henderson, who has 
been instructor in Commerce in the High 
School at Kirksville, Missouri, for the 
past four years has been placed on the 
faculty of the College of Commerce of 
Oklahoma A and M College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

‘Miss Henderson is a graduate of the 
Kirksville High School and_ received a 
degree of B. S. in Education from North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, August 1930. She 
taught ty pewriting in the high school at 
Trenton, Missouri, the following year. 
The next year she was elected to the 
Kirksville position, 

She received a master’s degree in Com- 
merce from the State University of Iowa 
under Dr. E. G. Blackstone, July 1934. 
During the past summer she returned to 
the University of Iowa and started work 
on a doctor’s degree. 


New Faculty Members 
at Rider College 


Dr. William A. Wetzel and the Honor- 
able Godfrey W. Schroth have been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the teacher 
training school of Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Dr. Wetzel, who will act as special lec- 
turer and education adviser, recently re- 
tired as principal of the Trenton Central 
High School. A past president of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, he was gradu- 
ated from Latayette College in 1891 with 
the degree of B.A., receiving the degree 
of M.A. a year later. He then entered 
the graduate school of Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving a Ph.D. degree in 
1895. Lafayette College honored Dr. 
Wetzel with the degree of Ed.D. in 1931, 
and in 1934 Rutgers conferred on him the 
degree of Litt.D. 

Former Judge Schroth, who, as head 
of the department of law, will be in 
charge of the legal courses in the teacher 
training school, recently retired from the 
bench, after serving a five-year term as 
President Judge of the Mercer County 
Court of Common Pleas. From 1927 to 
1930, Judge Schroth was County Solic- 
itor. He received the degree of B.A. from 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, in 1919 
and his M.A. from the same institution 
in 1912. He was graduated from the Law 
School of Temple University in 1918 with 
the degree of LL.D. 


Beacom Faculty Additions 


Virginia Powell and Hearne Stevenson 
have been added to the faculty of Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Miss Powell i isa graduate of Randolph 
Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, and of Beacom Coliege. Mr. Stev- 
enson is a graduate of the University of 
Richmond and of Beacom College. 

Miss Powell will teach in the secretarial 
department and Mr. Stevenson in the 
business administration department. 


* * * 


Mr. Somersgill at Oakmont 


Robert W. Somersgill has accepted a 
position as Head of the Commercial De- 
partment of Oakmont High School, Oak- 
mont, Pefnsylvania. He took up his 
duties there September 3. 

Mr. Somersgill graduated from Grove 
City College in 1933. Upon graduation 
he was elected Head of the Commercial 
Department of the Monongahela Town- 
ship High School at Mapletown, Penn- 
sylvania. He served there for two years. 
While in Mapletown he organized the 
First Annual Greene County ‘lypewriting 
Contest for the County High Schools. 

He is taking the place of Harry D. 
Book as Head of the Commercial De- 
partment of Oakmont High School and is 
instructor in Bookkeeping and Commer- 
cial Law. Mr. Book is located at Allder- 
ice High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he teaches Junior Business 
Training. Andrew Beres of Grove City 
College is now in charge of the work at 
Mapletown. 
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Summer Club at Grove City 


What is believed to be the first Sum- 
mer School Commercial Club in the 
United States was formed at Grove City 
College during the six week session 
from June 24 to August 3. Miss Mildred 
Ankeny, Mt. Union, Pa., was elected pres- 
ident, Miss Virginia Perrine, Grove City, 
Pa., recording secretary, Miss Frances 
Stull, Union City, Pa., corresponding sec- 
retary and Henry Johns, Sharon, Pa., 
treasurer. 

During the term a general program was 
worked out and the club had the privi- 
lege of hearing a number of prominent 
men in the field of commercial education. 
Mr. L. W. Korona of the Alderice High 
School, Pittsburgh, spoke on “Problems 
in the Teaching of Typewriting”. J. Wal- 
ter Ross of South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, described a new type of short- 
hand called “Speed Script” which is be- 
ing introduced into the Pittsburgh night 
schools. Harold Smith of the Gregg 
Company, spoke and showed a motion 
picture of speed typewriting. The club 
had one round table meeting and interest- 
ing views were given on the organization 
of Commercial Clubs by the several mem- 
bers. 

At the close of the summer school the 
club had a Special Day Program. A 
number of teachers of commercial sub- 
jects in the Tri-State District were in 
attendance. The conference was featured 
by the presence of a world champion typ- 
ist, Miss Elinor Stollnitz. Four confer- 
ences were scheduled from 7:40 a.m. un- 
til 2:00 p.m. after which the members of 
the club and their guests motored to 
Stoughton’s Beach, on Slippery Rock 
Creek, for a picnic ‘and social evening. 

Discussion leaders, all experts in their 
fields, were: Bookkeeping, J. W. Baker, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, author of “20th Century 
Bookkeeping” ; Shorthand, George Eckles, 
Philadelphia, of the Gregg Publishing 
Company; General Business Training, 
Ernest Crabbe, Cincinnati, Ohio, author 
of numerous texts; Typewriting, Miss 
Elinor Stollnitz of New York City, a 
world champion typist. 

—Robert W. Summersgill 


Important Transfer in Connecticut 


The Business Education Department 
which was organized four years ago at 
the State Normal School, Danbury, 
Connecticut, has been transferred to 
the Teachers College of Connecticut 
at New Britain, It was started as a 
three-year course, but is now on a 
four-year basis. Graduates will receive 
the degree, Bachelor of Education. The 
three normal schools at Danbury, Wil- 
limantic, and New Haven are main- 
tained as units of the Teachers College 
of Connecticut. They offer three years 
of work in elementary teacher-training 
and the fourth year is offered at New 
Britain. New Britain is the only one 
of the four institutions offering work 
in teacher training for secondary 
schools. The courses given during the 
freshman year are the same for all cur- 
ricula; the work in special fields begins 
in the sophomore year. 

—Frank H. Ash, 


* 


Mr. Jarrett Appointed Manager 
of Gregg Canadian Office 


Mr. Fred Jarrett was recently appointed 
managing director of the Canadian office 
of The Gregg Publishing Company to 
succeed Mr. C. I. Brown, who died last 
January. 

Mr. Jarrett is a graduate of the British 
American Business College, Toronto. A 
natural aptitude for typing influenced him 
in 1907 to enter the contest for the 
Canadian Typewriting Championship, 
sponsored by the Business Systems Com- 
pany of Canada. He not only won the 
championship, but defended the title suc- 
cessfully for fifteen years. 

During the war, Mr. Jarrett acted as 
secretary to Sir Edward Kemp, Canadian 
Minister of Overseas Military Forces. Be- 
fore and after the war, he was active in 
the organization and development of the 
school department of the United Type- 
writer Company, now the Underwood- 
Elliott Fisher Limited, in Canada. 
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New Position for Mr. Clevenger 


Earl Clevenger, who for many years 
has been head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Lawton High School, was re- 
cently appointed head of the department 
of commerce and director of commercial 
teacher training in Central State Teachers 
College Edmond, Oklahoma. This past 
summer Mr. Clevenger was married to 
Miss Ima Fuchs of Lawton, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Clevenger has been doing graduate 
work at New York University. 


Death of H. S. Miller 


LEADER IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

Prof. H. S. Miller, 72, director of com- 
mercial education in Wichita, a teacher 
at High School East and organizer of 
the Wichita Opportunity School, and 
widely known educator, died suddenly of 
heart disease Friday, Aug. 31, 1935 at his 
home. 

Almost_50 years ago he made his first 
trip to Kansas, remaining several years 
and teaching in a number of schools. He 
was born in Ada, Ohio. His education 
was in Smithville College and at Ohio 
Northern University, where he took a 
number of degrees in commercial sub- 
jects. He also studied in several other 
universities over the country. 

Returning to Nebraska, after several 
vears of teaching, he organized the Hast- 
ings Business College. He sold this to 
establish the Miller Business College of 
Wichita in 1907. This was sold when he 
took up the task of teaching commercial 
subjects in the Wichita high school a few 
years later. 

Prof. Miller took an active part in the 
Kansas State Teachers Association. He 
was the first president of the Kansas 
State Commercial Teachers Association. 
He held several offices in the different 
national commercial teachers organiza- 
tions, 

He is survived by his wife, Nettie, two 
sisters, Mrs. J. L. Carroll. Moiser, Ore., 
and Mrs. Clara Myers, Wellington, Kan- 
sas, and four brothers, Perry, Wellington 
and Fred of Tonkawa, Oklahoma, and 
Charles of Idaho. 

The “JourNAL” extends its sincere sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Miller. 


Mr. Burmahin Toured Europe 
This Summer 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Burmahln, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, recently returned 
from a summer’s tour of European coun- 
tries, including England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and France. 
Many historic spots of interest were vis- 
ited in each of these countries. 


* * * 


Student Attains Unusual 
Typing Speed 


Clifford Dudley, 18-year-old student at 
Edmondson School of Business, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, with only a_ few 
months’ training, attained a typewriting 
speed of eighty-eight words per minute 
for a period of fifteen minutes, with but 
three errors, it was announced recently 
by C. W. Edmondson, head of the school. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 


National 
Stenographers 


On August 2-5, 1935, a meeting of the 
Deutsche Stenografenschaft took place, 
and was attended by 15,000 German 
shorthandwriters and typewriters and 
150 stenographers of England, France, 
Finland, Holland, Dutch-India, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Austria, Poland, Sweden, and 
Hungary. 

Of all the numerous events such as 
salutation of the journalists by the 
Reichsfiihrer of the Deutsche Stenogra- 
fenschaft, the meetings of the leader and 
his assistant leaders, the leaders of a spe- 
cial group, the leaders of the districts 
and the reporters of the different dis- 
tricts, special meetings of the groups of 
teachers at common and high schools and 
at universities, groups of the youth, the 
German railway and the post-office, the 
police, the stenographers of proceedings 
and journalism, the following were the 
centre of interest: The great meeting of 
the members, the contests of shorthand 
and typewriting, the exhibition, the salu- 
tation by the lord-mayor of Francfort, 
and the eve of festival. 

At the meeting of the members it was 
pointed out that the number of the mem- 
bers of the Deutsche Stenografenschaft 
has increased since October, 1933, from 
140,000 up to 200,000 and the number of 
the local groups from 2018 to 2176. This 
is caused by the possibilities of instruc- 
tion which the Deutsche Stenografen- 


Contests in Typewriting 


schaft is offering to its members, and 
it is very well-known that examinations 
and good certifications of contests of this 
organization have often led to good jobs 
in the industries. 

As to typewriting it can be regarded 
as a great merit of the Deutsche Sten- 
ografenschaft that it is dealing with this 
department of education which formerly 
has been neglected. 

The activity of the German stenogra- 
phers was demonstrated at the great con- 
tests where 7,000 contestants had united 
themselves. In German language the 
highest rate allowed is 300 syllables in a 
minute, and a great number of writers 
have been successful. Besides, rates up 
to 240 and 260 syllables have been at- 
tained in dictations of English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Latin, and old-Greek. 
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German 


Meeting of 
and Typists 


The contest of typewriting caused the 
highest interest and 700 contestants had 
inscribed. Twenty-nine of them now are 
in the group of champions and Miss 
Lohse of Chemnitz could get the cham- 
pionship of Germany. 

The practical work doubtless has been 
the mainpoint of all arrangements and 
the great contests had the full attention 
of all foreign guests, as, in the whole, 
the foreign countries were very interest- 
ed in the great gathering at Francfort 
on the Main and had sent their journals 
and shorthand works to the exhibition. 

The exhibition was composed of: 


1. The department dealing with all questions in 
shorthand and typewriting. 

2. The department of the ‘“‘Reichsfiihrung” of 
the Deutsche Stenografenschaft and its dif- 
ferent groups, giving a glance into their work 
of education. 

3. The great exhibition of business equipment 
topics of firms working with the Deutsche 
Stenografenschaft. 

4. The international department which had the 
special interest of all visitors. It was pos- 
sible to get an idea of the development of 
shorthand in the different countries. The 
department of Hungary gave an imposing im- 
pression. In this country shorthand also is 
promoted by the government. It is the same 
in Austria where the ‘German shorthand” 
finally is looked upon as the unit system re- 
cognized by the government. Statistics and 
instruction books gave a glance into the de- 
velopment of shorthand in this country. Jugo- 
slavia, Italy, Bulgaria, and France had also 
interesting departments with great collections 
of books and compositions which are worked 
out very carefully. 


Business Machines Demonstration 


The salutation to the stenographers by 
the lord-mayor, Mr. Dr. Krebs, in the 
“Romer”, the historical town-hall of 
Francfort was very cordial. The Reichs- 
fiihrer of the Deutsche Stenografen- 
schaft, Mr. Lang, discussed the work and 
the aims of his organization. For the 
foreign guests Mr. Dr. Traeger-Budapest 
spoke and he received great applause for 
his cordial words. 

The eve of festival brought speeches 
of the Reichsfithrer, of the representa- 
tives of the stenographers of debates and 
of journalism, of the Deutsche Arbeits- 
front, representatives of Home Office and 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs of Bavaria, rep- 
resentatives of the “NS-Lehrerbund” and 
of the German railway, of the ministery 
of Post-office of the Reich, and further 
representatives of the different foreign 
countries —Karl Lang. 
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A CRITIQUE OF METHODS 
(Continued from page 18) 


tions without setting himself up as a 
moralist, he will be sure to accom- 
plish more than he would by ex- 
pounding ethical theories. 


The Vocational Guidance 
Objective 


The last objective is merely an at- 
tempt to get the students to realize 
their abilities and limitations, a sort 
of vocational placement idea. 


Business law can be made into a 
very fine one-term, one-semester, 
one-year, or two-year course, where- 
in the prospect may sample the field 
of law in order to determine fully 
in his own mind whether or not he 
would care to devote from three to 
four years, after completing his uni- 
versity training, to the study of one 
field in order to fit himself for his 
lifelong profession. Such a course 
should make him realize that suc- 
cess in the field of law demands of 
him serious and continued effort, 
coupled with a never-ending study, 
and a deep respect for the courts and 
their functions. How to arrive at 
this decision may be well pondered 
over and advice sought by the stu- 
dent. Some of the things to keep in 
mind are: first, the student should 
decide to which law school he feels 
drawn. Then, he ought to find out 
its requirements for entrance and 
for graduation. He _ should next 
compare its curricula and pre-legal 
requirements with those of other in- 
stitutions. The cost of the study 
may then engage his attention, and 
finally an excellent plan would be to 
visit different attorneys with whom 
he is acquainted and find out from 
them the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the profession. He should 
not depend on the advice of one man 
alone, but should consult as many 
as possible. Inasmuch as a person 
will be spending much of his profes- 
sional life in the courtroom, it may 
be a good idea to attend court from 
time to time in order to see if he 
likes the atmosphere, and feels that 
he could fit happily into such sur- 
roundings. 

Finally, every student ought to 
read at least something on the fun- 
damental principles of the law, either 
the direct reading of all or part of 
Blackstone’s works, or those of any 
other recognized authority. If one 
enjoys this type of reading and 
really benefits from it, he would 
probably fit into the legal profession 
admirably. 


(To be continued) 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Federation 


The National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation will hold its annual conyen- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 26, 27 and 28. An ad- 
vance notice of the program lists many 
well-known authors, teachers, and admin- 
istrators as speakers and discussion lead- 
ers. 
On the opening day, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 26, a tea_in honor of former presi- 
dents of the Federation will be held in the 
“House on the Roof.” This social affair 
will provide an opportunity for all mem- 
bers to become acquainted with each 
other and for them to pay their respects 
to the former presidents who _ have 
worked so vigorously for the advance- 
ment of commercial education through 
the upbuilding of the Federation. 

At the opening session, Thursday eve- 
ning, December 26, Dr. Louis L. Mann, 
rabbi of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, 
formerly lecturer on Comparitive Ethics 
at Yale University, and now professor of 
Oriental Languages at the University of 
Chicago, will sound the keynote for the 


Convention 


convention. President Oxnam of De- 
Pauw University, teacher, lecturer, and 
author has been chosen as the speaker for 
the Saturday morning, December 28 as- 
sembly. 

The Federation published its first year- 
book this spring. This yearbook is a real 
contribution to the literature of commer- 
cial education. The second issue of the 
National Business Education Outlook, the 
title of the Federation yearbook, will 
present lesson plans for the different 
commercial education subjects and a 
selected list of classroom techniques 
through which the aims of the lesson 
plans may be achieved. For the member- 
ship fee of two dollars each member will 
receive a copy of the yearbook and three 
issues of Federation Notes, the official 
magazine of the Federation. 

More detailed information concerning 
the program will be published in a later 
issue of the JourNAL.—D. D. Lessenberry, 
President, National Commercial Teachers 
Federation. 


Tri-State Association Meeting 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association will meet on November 22 
and 23 at the Henry C. Frick Training 
School in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The Executive Committee promise a 
very interesting meeting for Friday eve- 


ning, November 22. The program for 
this meeting will be announced later. 
The program for the Saturday meetings 
is as follows: 
9:00 A.M. 
Registration, 


Inspection of Exhibits. 


Music. 

9:30 A.M. 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Elmer G. Miller, 
Director of Commercial Education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Business Meeting. 

10:00-11:00 A.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
First Division 
Business Arithmetic Section 

Chairman—J. Leslie Ellis, High School, Warren, 
Pennsylvania. 

Speaker—Harry A, Young, Prospect 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, “The Infor- 
mational Approach to the Teaching of Arith- 
metic” 

Discussion Leader—Chairman. 

Economics Section 

Chairman—C, H. Longenecker, Taylor Allderdyce 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Speaker—Allen’ Y. King, Director of Social 
Studies, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion Leader—Chairman. 

Salesmanship Section 

Chairman—Harold W. Thomas, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, Kittanning High School, 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 

Speaker—Hayes L. Person, Head of Commercial 
Department, Senior High School, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, “How to Provide Actual Experi- 
ence in the Use of Skills.” 

Discussion Leader—Chairman. 

Penmanship Section 

Chairman—George Gleason, High School, Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania. 

Speaker—L. B. Furry, Supervisor Penmanship 
and Elementary Education, Johnstown City 
Schools, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, “Teaching 
Handwriting to Commercial Students in High 
choo! 

Discussion Leader—Chairman. 

Administration of Commercial Education 

Chairman—N, B. Curtis, Peabody High School. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Speaker—Dr. ‘a es N. Rule, Principal, 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Langley 
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Commercial Extra-Curricula Activities Section 
Chairman—Robert Summersgill, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, High School, Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania, 
11:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Second Division 


Bookkeeping Section 
Chairman—J. Leslie Ellis, High School, 


Penns 
Speaker— on Fle Bowser, New York, New 
York, ‘Proble I Have Encountered in 
Teaching Bookkeeping.” 
Discussion Leader—Chairman. 
General Education Section 
Chairman—G. Hill, Director of Department of 
Commerce, } Teachers College, Indiana, 


Pennsylvania. 
Speaker—Levi Gilbert, Principal, Senior High 
School, Altoona, Pennsylvania, “The Position 
of General Business Subjects in a High School 
Program of Studies.” 
Discussion Leader—Chairman. 
=e Law Section 

Chairman—C. H. Longenecker, Taylor Allderdyce 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Speaker—William L. Moore, Principal, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion Leader—H. Pp, Roberts, 
Prospect Junior High School, 
Pennsylvania. 

Business English Section 

Chairman—H. Thomas, Head of Commercial 
Department, Kittanning High School, Kittan- 
ning, Pennsylvania. 

Speaker—Miss Ethel L. Farrell, 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Discussion Leader—Miss Gertrude Hadlow, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland. Ohio. 

Vocational Guidance Section 
Curtis, Peabody High School, 
Pittsbur 

ive Jones, The Gregg Publishing 

Co., New York, N. Y. 
Luncheon Intermission 
Lunch served free of charge to all paid-up mem- 
bers at 12:15 P.M. Tickets will be furnished 
others at a nominal charge. 
GENERAL MEETING 
2:00 P.M. 
Shorthand and Typing Section 

Chairman—A. Drumheller, High School, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 

Speaker—Miss Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial 
College, Detroit, Michigan, “Training in 
Shorthand for the High Speed Levels.” 

Demonstration—Miss Helen Dols, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. (Winner Gregg 200 wpm. award. 

Speaker—D. D. Lessenberry, Director of Courses 
in Commercial Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Demonstration—Albert Tangora. World Champion 
Typist, New York. New York. 


Warren, 


Principal of 
Pittsburgh, 


State Teachers 


N.E.A. Elects Miss Samuelson 


At the recent Denver meeting of the 
National Education Association, Miss Ag- 
nes Samuelson rintendent of Public 
Education, Star Iowa, was elected 
President for the coming year. The Den- 
ver meeting was attended by over fifteen 


Miss Samuelson 


thousand educators and the election of 
Miss Samuelson was acclaimed by the 
most prominent educators of the country. 

Miss Samuelson has been a leader in 
education in Iowa and the nation for a 
number of years. She first taught school 
in the country, then finished her college 
course, then became a county superintend- 
ent of schools, then a city superintendent, 
then state superintendent of public in- 
struction. She i is a woman of strong con- 
victions and winning personality and ir 
deeply and earnestly devoted to her work. 


* * * 


New York Teachers 
South Eastern Zone 


The Commercial Section of the South 
Eastern Zone, New York State Teach- 
ers Association, will meet at White 
Plains, New York, on Friday, October 
25, at 1:45 P. M. James Turek, North 
Tarrytown High School, will act as 
chairman. John Whalen, High School 
of Commerce, Yonkers, will act as vice- 
chairman. The principal address is to 
be given by Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, State 
Education Department, Albany. 

Sectional meetings will be held in the 
afternoon, covering Introduction to 
Business and Commercial Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping and Office Practice, Ec- 
onomic Geography and Economics, 
Stenography and Typewriting. Each of 
these sectional meetings will be ad- 
dressed by prominent speakers. 


*x* * * 
Western New York 


Ethel Bearss of West High School, 
Rochester, New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the Western New York State 
Commercial Teachers Association at the 
last meeting, Other new officers who were 
elected are: vice president, R. F. Clukey, 
head of commercial department, High 
School, Towanda; secretary-treasurer, 
William Foster, East High School, 
Rochester. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held in Rochester. 
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Available Now |! 
OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


The latest text to fulfil the requirements of a 
ninth year course in Introduction to Business. 


FEATURES OF THE TEXT 


Two major divisions Laboratory projects—Two major projects—one 
Part |—Basic Activities of Business with a budget. 


Post: Contacts Illustrations —More than 200 selected photo- 


: graphs, constructed charts and forms, and 
Unit organization—22 units each sub-divided artist’s original sketches, all closely identi- 
into convenient, practical lesson units. fied with text content. 


_ Problem approach—The main topics of each Teacher’s Handbook—A complete manual of 
lesson are presented through concrete situa- procedure including additional problem and 
tions. lesson material to supplement the text. 


Examination Copies Available 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
2500 Prairie Ave. 312 Santa Fe Bldg. 76 Ninth Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


McMACKIN MARSH BATEN Eldridge, Craig and Fritz’ 


The Arithmetic of Business 


A First Course in 
Expert Typewriting 
146 pages Price, $1.32 

N UP-TO-DATE and _ improved 


one-year course in which the first 
part is devoted to a full development 
of the keyboard. The business letters 
in the second part contain drills, re- 
views, and tests. Through this work 
the student not only acquires skill in 
Real business situations introducing arith- the technique of typewriting but also 
metical processes put meaning and interest into familiarity with common _ business 
Recently al- terms and methods relating to the 
ready introduced in many places. $1. iag- em 
vont Tests, $0.28 <gh Manual (Prices writing of letters. 
subject to discount.) 


GINN AND COMPANY AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco San Francisco 
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A FIRST COURSE IN EXPERT TYPE- 
WRITING, by Edward H. Eldridge, G. 
Craig, and R. Fritz, New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 134 p. $1.32. 


This book is a rearrangement with 
much new matter of “The New Expert 
Typewriting” by Eldridge, Craig and 
Fritz. This book is to be completed in 
one year and in the keyboard lessons the 
work is planned so that the class can be 
kept together. 

The keyboard work is completed rapid- 
ly, and each exercise contains every let- 
ter that has been taught up to that point. 
Yet in each word or phrase there is at 
least one of the new letters taught in 
that section. Materials from lists of com- 
monest words are used as the basis for 
word combinations. Part two deals with 
business letters wherein each lesson pre- 
sents a model letter to be copied and a 
number of letters to be worked out in 
the same style. Much training in letter 
placement is given. Teachers will enjoy 
using this text. 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING, by 
A. J. Brewster, and H. H. Palmer, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
inc., 476 p. $2.00. 


This is the third edition of this much 
used text for students in college and sec- 
ondary school. In this edition all data 
are brought up to date. Almost all illus- 
trations are new, and a chapter on media 
selection has been added. Teachers will 
find many new exercises to help them in 
their work. 

Advertising needs no defense. It is a 
vital and indispensable part of our sys- 
tem of distribution. It has its abuses, 
some of which have been disproportion- 
ately emphasized in recent publications. 
Such criticism is making advertising 
workers more aware of the need for in- 
telligent study of their work. As a first 
book in the study of the art of advertis- 
ing and its related sciences, this book 
will continue to have the appeal it has 
merited to date. 

* * 


THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
METHODS OF TEACHING THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES, Fifth Yearbook, The National 
Council for the Social Studies, Philadel- 
phia: McKinley Publishing Company, 
204 p. $2.00. 


This presentation of the historical de- 
velopment of method in the social studies 
should be significant to teachers of the 
social-business subjects. While the only 
article directly of interest to teachers of 
commercial subjects is that on “Methods 
of Teaching Economics—Past, Present, 
Future,” by Herbert A. Tonne, the whole 
problem gives considerable light upon the 
situation we face and our _ possibilities. 
As the introduction points out “Eco- 
nomics” as a school subject has a very 
brief history. Professor Tonne divides 
methods of teaching economics into the 
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authoritative and the developmental. He 
emphasizes the danger of oversimplifying 
economic laws. The recent rise of insti- 
tutional economics has emphasized the 
advantages of initiating the student into 
his study of economic life in terms of 
word pictures, situations, and problems 
rather than in terms of abstract rules and 
principles. ‘Textbooks have been im- 
proved, and better teachers may justifiably 
be expected within the next few years. 
Professor Tonne prophesies an increas- 
ing usefulness for economics as a school 
subject.” 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE FOR STAND- 
ARD COSTS, by Cecil Merle Gillespie, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
371 p. $5.00. 


Gives full details needed for effective 
operation of a standard cost installation. 
Starting with an ordinary knowledge of 
cost accounting principles, the book pre- 
sents the application of standard cost 
methods for factory, shop, and sales of- 
fice. It gives an understanding of the 
conditions under which standard costs 
may be expected to give most favorable 
results; of the benefits to be obtained, and 
of the limitations on their use. 

Three distinct methods for determining 
costs are given. The relationship be- 
tween accounting procedure, production 
control, and other phases of management 
are illustrated. These are explained in 
terms of five complete cases with actual 
solutions. The many illustrations, charts, 
and diagrams help to make more clear the 
routine followed. The text suggests many 
further references, and should be of in- 
terest to those teachers of bookkeeping 
who wish to acquaint themselves with a 
knowledge of their subject matter further 
than that actually needed in the classroom. 


ADVANCED BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, by G. B. Hotchkiss and E. J. 
Kilduff, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
527 p. $2.75. 


A complete revision of a most success- 
ful college text in business writing. The 
authors have re-written it from beginning 
to end, so that it now constitutes a com- 
pletely new book. They have been as- 
sisted in their task by several members 
of the Business English staff at New 
York University. 

“Advanced Business Correspondence” 
is preeminently practical textbook, 
packed with concrete illustrations of the 
fundamental principles that govern busi- 
ness letters, taken from the actual files 
of business houses. A new chapter has 
heen added on routine letters, and another, 
on the mechanical make-up of letters, 
presents material which was for- 
merly in an appendix. All of the 
illustrative material and the practical prob- 
lems are new. Altogether the book is 
more comprehensive, more interesting, 
more practical, and more teachable than 
ever before. 


DIRECTED STUDIES AND TESTS IN 
BUSINESS LAW, by K. E. Goodman and 
William L. Moore, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 117 p. 64c. 

This study guide has been prepared to 
aid the student in grasping the principles 
of business law as presented in the text- 
book. It has been prepared to accompany 
the authors’ text on “Introduction to 
Business Law” but may be used with sat- 
isfactory results with other texts. The 
workbook serves excellently as a means 
of testing the pupil’s learning, but also 
functions in a much larger way. 

The workbook is organized into fifty- 
four units which are based on correspond- 
ing chapters in the text. Each unit con- 
sists of a basic preliminary question to 
stimulate thinking. Then follow  self- 
checking exercises, topics for inquiry and 
completion, and case problems. Occa- 
sionally there are exercises on _ legal 


works and phrases, legal forms, and exer- 
cises in which the student is required to 
discuss the legal principles involved in the 
unit he is studying. 

* 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, by Clarence F. 
Jones, New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 448 p. $1.80. 

A text in high school geography or- 
ganized by types of industries and occu- 
pations. A varied approach to the differ- 
ent units commands the pupils’ interests. 
Many units are introduced by concrete 
examples rather than by statement of 
general principles. To avoid repetition 
and simplify treatment, the production of 
commodities in other regions is viewed in 
comparison and contrast with the region 
used as a type. 

Numerous exercises and questions have 
been made a part of the test. The charts, 
maps, and graphs are really illustrative 
of the material studied. Some of the 
farm plans and other study graphs are 
far better than anything that could be 
put in writing. 

MAN’S WORLD AND WORK, by Eleanor 
Perret, New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 586 p. $2.12. 

A high school text in the history of 
commerce and industry. It is to be hoped 
that the publication of this and other 
texts in this field will revive the enroll- 
ment in this interesting and worth-while 
subject. One of the dithculties on this 
subject has been the fact that texts were 
far out-of-date. Such books as_ this 
which give the most recent statistical in- 
formation and trace current changes 
make this criticism of the subject un- 
justified. 

The major emphasis of this text is on 
modern economic conditions. Especial 
provision is made for the use of problem 
study and projects in working out the 
lessons in connection with the use of this 
book, At the end of each chapter are 
suggestions for projects, things to look 
up, and models to make, in addition to 
the usual questions based on text and 
further reading. 
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(Continued from page 16) . 


The Stenotype unit plan in busi- 
ness offices has made possible a real 
revolution in the methods and re- 
sults of correspondence departments 
due in good part to the interchange- 
ability of Stenotype notes. Steno- 
typy has given rise to a new voca- 
tion—that of Stenotype typist. In 
the Stenotype unit system a Steno- 
typist may take dictation all day and 
concern himself no further with the 
notes. The Stenotype notes are re- 
layed out to the typing department, 
where Stenotype typists—so-called 
because they transcribe from Steno- 
type notes—transcribe the dictation. 


The Relation of the Stenotypist to 
the Pen Shorthand Writer 


As I see it, the Stenotypist and 
the pencil shorthand writer are both 
dong the same types of work but by 
different methods. Every branch of 
stenographic and secretarial work 
has been entered by Stenotypists and 
their work has attracted much atten- 
tion and exceptionally favorable 
comment. The State and Federal 
Civil Service is a field which great 
numbers of Stenotypists have en- 
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READY 
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McNamara, Merkett, and Kean 


The authors have stripped typewriting of 
many “psychological” fetishes and have built 
on the findings of fifteen years of proved 
Their simple, practical plan in- 
volves a series of easy steps which afford the 
maximum of interest to the student and the 
minimum of drudgery to the teacher. 


Complete text, with optional drill book for keyboard 
Examination copies 
sent on request, with a view to adoption. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


tered, and their grades in the exami- 
nations have won them appointments 
to the higher levels of stenographic 
and secretarial positions. Thus 
Stenotypists and pencil stenograph- 
ers are found working alongside 
each other. Sometimes they are col- 
laborators; other times competitors. 
Generally, those who prefer the ma- 
chine way of doing things gravitate 
to Stenotypy; those the hand way to 
stenography. Thus, you see, per- 
sonal aptitude and personal prefer- 
ence enter here. The labor-saving 
features of the Stenotype attract 
thousands away from the pencil 
methods. Its ease of learning also 
makes the machine popular. The fact 
that the machine enables the operator 
to watch the dictator, if necessary, 
also popularizes it. At present there 
appears to be ample room for both 
competent Stenotypists and compe- 
tent shorthand stenographers. 


The Place of the Stenotypist in the 
Business World of the Future 


I believe the Stenotypists’ future 
is as bright as that of the business 
world and the machine age. 


Within 


a decade or less I confidently expect 
that much more of the stenograpfiic 
and secretarial work will be done by 
Stenotypists and less by shorthand 
writers. Why? Because, in my 
opinion, business men will prefer 
Stenotypy, and so will the workers 
themselves. As I see it, it’s the old 
question of the machine doing an ex- 
acting task that formerly had to 
be done by hand. I have been told 
that the Secretary of the Araerican 
Horse Association has stated recent- 
ly that there are now practically as 
many horses in America as at any 
time in history, yet we know we are 
using horses less and less for sure 
and swift transportation. But ma- 
chines have taken their places in the 
fields of faster transportation, and 
it is not only better for shippers and 
travelers but for the horses as well. 

I can still remember the first auto- 
mobiles. Our family had ten horses 
at the time—some of them of Mor- 
gan stock. I honestly doubted then 
that I should ever prefer the ma- 
chine way. But the machines got 
better and more and more people, in- 
cluding myself, got to using them. 
Something like that is coming to pass 
in the stenographic world. 
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A foundation text in elementary eco- 
nomics presented in such a way that 
the average high-school pupil will un- 
derstand it. This book has grown out 
of the author’s many years’ experience 
in teaching economics to secondary- 
school pupils. It emphasizes the social 
implications of economics, and helps to 
develop proper social attitudes. It covers 
those topics essential to the pupil’s live 
understanding of the business world and 
the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practi- 
cal, unusually teachable, this book offers 
effective text material for the one- 
semester course in economics for high- 
school pupils. 
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Brewster and Palmer’s 


INTRODUCTION 
TO ADVERTISING 


$2.00 


An elementary, logically-arranged, un- 
derstandable text, covering how to write 
advertising, how to display advertising, 
where to publish advertising, and the 
operating side of advertising, for 
secondary school pupils. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 
BUSINESS AND LAW 
$1.40 


Teaches essential principles of commer- 
cial law through a series of exercises 
following and explaining the day-to-day | 
business activities and legal experiences _ 
of a Mr. Madison, in operating his de- 
partment store. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS TO 
ACCOMPANY BUSINESS 
AND LAW 

$0.24 
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330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Francis R. Geigle was recently ap- 
pointed to the faculty of State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
He has been teaching at Dickinson Semi- 
nary, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, for the 
past two years. 

Merle Landrum has accepted a position 
at Tenafly High School, Tenafly, New 
Jersey. He formerly taught at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Douglass Westin has been transferred 
from the Beverly Hills High School, Los 
Angeles, California, to the John C, Fre- 
mont High School, in the same city. 

John A. Hogan, who was a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Washington from 1932 to 1934, and who 
has been in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in Washington as editor of the 
Labor Information Bulletin since that 
time is now instructor in economics at 


| the University of Denver. 


Miss Irma Ehrenhardt of the Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, made a pilgrimage to Europe this 
summer for the double purpose of visit- 
ing many foreign capitals and attending 
the Congress of Commercial Education 
at Prague. 

Harold C. Wiedeman, formerly of 


| the University of Buffalo has been add- 


ed to the faculty of the University of 
Denver School of Commerce as_ in- 
structor in mathematics. 

Glen H. Poston, last year with the 
Senior High School, Charleston, W. Va., 
is a new teacher of accounting in the Capi- 
tal City Commercial College at Charles- 
ton. 

Lowell H. Brammer of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has recently been engaged to teach 
commercial work in the Catlin, Ill. High 
School. 

Earl E. Manges of Buffalo Mills, Pa., 
and Mrs. Helen G. Spaulding, of Roches- 
ter, Mass., are now teachers in Poteet’s 
Business College, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Sylvia West, for several years 
with the Findlay, Ohio, High School, is 
now teaching in the High School at Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

Miss Ardell Ostergard, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Iowa State Teachers College, 
has been engaged to teach in the Dike 
Consolidated Schools at Dike, Ohio. 


James E. McMullen has been ap- 
pointed instructor in accounting at the 
University of Denver School of Com- 
merce. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the Denver Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Cecil H. Gardner, recently with the 
High School at Lakewood, N. J., has ac- 
cepted a position to teach commercial sub- 
jects in the Greenwich, Conn., High 
School. 

Miss Clyde Young of Bowling Green, 
Ky., is a new commercial teacher in the 
Phillips High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Miss Grace Murdough, recently with 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., is now 
teaching in the John Handley High School 
at Winchester, Va. 

Miss Christine Anthony of Portsmouth, 
R. I., is a new commercial teacher in the 
High School at Warwick, R. I. 

Miss Margaret G. Drake of East 
Orange, N. J., has recently been elected 
to teach in the Bloomfield, N. J., High 
School. 

Miss Arvilla Benshoof, for the last 
few years with the Creston, Iowa, High 
School, is a new teacher in Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Mrs. Myrtle O. Boatman of Nevada. 
Mo., has charge of a new Department of 
Business Administration at John H. Snead 
Junior College, Boaz, Ala. 

Clarence B. Keyser, last year with Thi- 
bodeau College, Fall River. Mass., is now 
teaching in the Bethlehem, Pa., Business 
College. 

Mr. Charles Kappler is a new com- 
mercial teacher in the Bound Brook, N. 
J., High School. 

Miss Beatrice H. Edmondson of South 
Hamilton, Mass., has recently keen elected 
commercial teacher in the Hamilton High 
School. 

G. H. Parker, for several years head 
of the Commercial Department of the 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., is a new teacher in the Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, III. 

Professor F. L. Carmichael, Director 
of Business Studies at the University 
of Denver, is now in Washington, 

. C. supervising an Urban Relief 
Study under the F.FE.R.A. 
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The English of Business, Complete. By 
Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wil- 
son, E. Lillian Hutchinson, and Clvde I. 
Blanchard. List Price, $1.00 
New in every way—an easier teaching plan— 
a novel series of informative supplementary 


exercises—a new exercise pad—an original and 
different treatment of business letter-writing. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics— 
Principles and Practice. By R. Robert 
Rosenberg, C.P.A., Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey. List 
Price, $1.20 


A ninety-unit, intensive course adaptable to al- 
most any program. Conservative in scope. 
complete in coverage of essentials. 


Teaching Methods and Testing Materials 
in Business Mathematics. By R. Robert 
Rosenberg. List Price, $1.20 


This volume definitely represents a milestone in 
testing and methods of teaching Business 
Arithmetic. For teachers only. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. 
By Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd L. 
Jones, and James W. Moody. List Price, 
$1.40 
Just off the press, A brand-new text empha- 
sizing social and civic implications. Simple in 
presentation; authoritative in treatment. 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
By Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. List 
Price, $1.80 
A brand-new, one-year presentation covering 
all the fundamentals and avoiding “padding.” 
The most economical comprehensive course 


available. Eliminates cost of expensive practice 
sets. 
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Beginning Students 


Are Given the Proper Background for Future 
Study 


Train Them With 
OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


Before introducing bookkeeping or accounting work, pre- 
pare the way. Let your students see for themselves the im- 
portance of their office duties, the reason for every step they 
will take, and the forms and functioning of business paper. 
Office Procedure and Practice, in 15 illustrated lectures, sup- 
ported by ample laboratory exercises, provides the back- 
ground. 


Then introduce Walton Constructive Accounting. In 32 

_ clear, perfectly coordinated chapters, well supported by 
actual practice work, the student is taught to reason in solv- 
ing his accounting problems. And, more important still, an 
interest is developed in the work which will carry him 
rapidly into advanced classes. 


OTHER SUPERIOR WALTON 
PUBLICATIONS 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 1 
ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II 
MATHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
WaLton-MAcLEAN TYPEWRITING PROCEDURE AND Practice 
Cost ACCOUNTING 
Feperat Income Tax ACCOUNTING 
EXAMINATION COACHING CouRSE 
ELEMENTS OF Business Law 
Business Law Cases 
Business Law Series 


WALTON 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-382 Sourh Michigan Avenue, 


Examination 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
332-382 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Send me without obligation, for ninety days’ examination, copy of: 


[) Office Procedure and Practice 
Constructive Accounting 


Chicago 
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“Every Man has Business” 


—Hamiet 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sedl, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. 

“And if a man knows the law, people will find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 
and resort to him. 

“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul m an elysium; or can paint 
landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 
to his door.” 

Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 
praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 
we have something to care for, to in- 
vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 
in life is measured by the result. 

The new order of living demands 
education for this universal business. 


The modern school accepts its 
responsibility and presents a new type 
of business training, an introduction 
to business, which occupies a place 
of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 
business and the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of business for 
successful living today. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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